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“DUCATION 


EDITOR'S NOTES 


Rocer DeCrow has made a slight 
change in this year’s Research and 
Investigations Review 
lieve you will appreciate. He has 
numbered the reports, and this has 
made cross-referencing possible when 
a research piece logically fell under 
more than one category. The change 
should extend the usefulness of the 
Review for you. 

Mr. DeCrow and his associates at 
the Center for the Study of Liberal 
Education for Adults took the task 
of preparing the 1960 Review as one 
of their most significant contributions 
to the field of adult education. The 
result earns them a from 
every dyed-in-the-wool adult edu- 
cator. 

An interesting side light on the 
Review’s preparation was the earnest 
effort which was made to include only 
reports of substantial investigations. 
Abbott Kaplan with his invaluable 
experience in the preparation of pre- 
vious Reviews advised and consulted 
generously on how this might be 
done. So did half a dozen other top- 
notch scholars in our field. Result: 
129 listings this time as compared to 
79 last year and 80 the year before. 
Several things might explain this 
astonishing result, but it does tend to 
confirm our suspicion that the life of 
the practicing social scientist is one 
glorious series of unexpected adven- 
tures with uncontrollable variables. 


which we be- 


“bravo” 


The articles by Brunner and Axinn 
are published in the conviction that 
most of us are deeply concerned 
about the scholarship in our field. 
You may disagree with Axinn’s third 
hy pothesis, and you may wonder at 
Brunner’s paradoxical lament on the 
paucity of both scholarly research and 
scholarly journals in our field. But 
your study of these two articles will 
surely move you to careful thought 
about the desperate need for extensive 
participation in and support of our 
field’s fine graduate programs. 


* 


The article by Diekhoff is delight- 


fully deceptive. It acted on us as a 
fuse to some rather explosive thoughts 
of our own. 


You have probably marked your 
calendar for the 10th National Con- 
ference of AEA in Denver, October 
14-17. The theme is “Building Bridges 
of Understanding in Adult Educa- 
tion” and features Dr. Walter Orr 
Roberts, Director of the University 
of Colorado High Altitude Observa- 
tory, and Robert J. Blakely. Research 
takes the spotlight on Monday after- 
noon, so make you plans accordingly. 
We will see you there, and why don’t 
we plan to talk about your next ar- 
ticle for Adult Education? 


THURMAN WHITE, 
Editor. 


Research and Investigations 
in Adult Education 


Roger DeCrow 
Clearinghouse Director, Center for the Study of Liberal Education for Adults 


CoMPILER’S NOTE: Studies marked with 
an asterisk were reported in last year’s 
review as “in progress.” A follow-up 
this year indicates that these studies are 
now either completed or abandoned. 
We will continue this annual follow- 
up until every study is finally com- 
pleted, when we will make a brief re- 
entry indicating findings and avail- 
ability. 


Adult Education 
As a Profession 


1. Aten, Lawrence A. The Growth of 
Professionalism in the Adult Education 
Movement Since 1928: A Content Analysis 
of the Periodical Literature. (Ph.D., Uni- 
versity of Chicago) Estimated completion: 
January, 1961. 

Purpose: The major purpose of this 
study is to discover to what extent pro- 
fessionalization has already developed with- 
in the adult educational movement. This 
major inquiry will be divided into three 
parts: (1) Content: What has been the 
growth of methods and skills, subject mat- 
ter, philosophy, concern with social prob- 
lems, adult learning and theory? (2) Form: 
How have these trends in the content 
areas of adult education been developed; 
that is, has there been an increase in re- 
search in the field and an attempt to in- 
vestigate problems in a more systematic 
and organized way? (3) Professional: How 
do the first two parts, content and form, 
relate to the theory of a profession? These 
purposes will be accomplished by means 
of a content analysis of selected adult edu- 
cational periodical literature. 

Inquiries to: Author, 5428 S. Kimbark 
Avenue, Chicago 15, illinois. 


2. Brunner, EpMunp and others. The 
Role of a National Organization in Adult 
Education. (Nondegree, Bureau of Ap- 


plied Social Research, Columbia Univer- 
sity and Adult Education Association) 1959. 

Purpose: To discover what the prin- 
cipal objectives and program of a national 
organization should be, what administra- 
tive structure it should have, and whether 
the AEA’s difficulties since 1951 stemmed 
from the structure then determined upon 
or whether they were normal for a new 
movement, grew out of the stage of de- 
velopment of adult education, or arose 
from failure to pursue attainable objec- 
tives. 

Major findings: Adult education in this 
country needs a generalized national or- 
ganization of maximum inclusiveness in 
terms of the content and organizational 
structure of the field. For many it will be 
a secondary organization, with an agency 
such as NUEA as the individual’s primary 
connection with adult education. For 
others it will be the primary adult educa- 
tion body. To the present state of our 
society and of adult education, the AEA 
seems essential. 

Published report available on loan from: 
Adult Education Association of the U. S. 
A., 743 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
11, Illinois; Center for the Study of Lib- 
eral Education for Adults, 4819 Green- 
wood Avenue, Chicago 15, Illinois; libraries 
listed in Adult Leadership, Vol. 8, No. 9, 
March, 1960, inside back cover. 

Summary: Brunner, Edmund deS. “Sum- 
mary of the Study of the Adult Educa- 
tion Association,” Adult Leadership, Vol. 
8, No. 6, December, 1959, pp. 176-182. 


See also: 44, 48, 121, 123. 


Adult Learning, Needs 
And Interests 


3. AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR THE BLIND. 
The Needs of Blind Readers. Estimated 
completion: 1961-62. 
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Purpose: As ap of a more comprehen- 
sive program of research, to measure the 
opportunities for reading that exist for the 
blind and to conduct controlled experi- 
ments with matched groups of blind and 
sighted readers to assess the effects of their 
readings. 

Inquiries to: Dr. Eric Josephson, c/o 
Gregor Ziemer, 15 West 16th Street, New 
York 11, New York. 


4. Avermzt, THomas B. Certain Factors 
Associated with Non-Participation in Adult 
Education. (Nondegree, Kansas State Uni- 
versity) Estimated completion: November, 
1961. 

Purpose: To explore the feelings which 
non-participants in adult education from 
the upper-lower and the lower - middle 
classes have toward formal learning and 
about participating in adult education pro- 
grams. 

Inquiries to: Author, Umberger Hall, 
Kansas State University, Manhattan, Kan- 
sas. 


5. Boyp, Rosert D. A Pilot Study to De- 
velop Instruments, Procedures and a Theo- 
retical Framework for Investigating the 
Depth Motivational Factors of Adults En- 
rolled in Non-Credit Educational Pro- 
grams; Phase I. (Nondegree, Antioch Col- 
lege) 1960. 

Purpose: This study was the first of a 
four-phase research program. The pur- 
pose of the program in general is to re- 
late personality-based' motivational factors 
to important educational variables to de- 
termine the motivational dynamics of in- 
dividuals enrolled in adult courses. The 


theoretical framework was that of Erik™ 


H. Erikson, a neo-Freudian who has de- 
veloped a schema of personality develop- 
ment which continues through the adult 
years. 

Major findings: The results indicated 
that the techniques used seemed to be ap- 
propriate, and that ultimately they might 
make possible the study of individuals’ de- 
velopmental patterns as they relate to in- 
volvement in adult education. 

Inquiries to: Author, Antioch College, 
Yellow Springs, Ohio. 


6. Crarkx, Hersert E. An Inventory for 
Older Women. (Nondegree, Bureau of 
Educational Reference, Purdue Univer- 
sity) Estimated completion: January, 1961. 


Purpose: To develop and standardize a 
needs and problems inventory suitable for 
women between the ages of 50 and 71 as 
a tool for counseling adult students. 

Inquiries to: Author, Division of Edu- 
cational Reference, Purdue University, La- 
fayette, Indiana. 


Harcert, Eart F. The Relationship Be- 
tween Self-Directed Education and Se- 
lected Characteristics of Adults. (Ph.D., 
University of Chicago) Estimated com- 
pletion: December, 1960. 

Purpose: To study the relationships be- 
tween self-directed education of adults and 
their intelligence, age, sex and level of 
formal education. Basic to this study is a 
conceptual framework which focuses on 
the individual rather than the institution 
as a way of studying the field of adult edu- 
cation. 

Inquiries to: Author, 5661 Drexel Ave- 
nue, Chicago 37, Illinois. 


8. Henprickson, Anprew. A Study of 
Educational Needs of Out-of-School Youth 
and Young Adults in the City of Colum- 
bus, Ohio. (Nondegree, Bureau of Edu- 
cational Research and Service, College of 
Education, Ohio State University) “Esti- 
mated completion: July, 1960. 

Purpose: To discover the educational 
needs of youth aged 19-26, especially in the 
areas of marriage, vocations, and citizen- 
ship in the city of Columbus, Ohio. 

Inquiries to: Author, 367 Arps Hall, 
Ohio State University, Columbus 10, Ohio. 


9. Horten, Homer L. A Review of the 
Literature on Adult Learning Ability. 
(M.A., Pennsylvania State University) 1959. 
Available on loan from: Author, 41 Cen- 
tral Avenue, Lewistown, Pennsylvania. 


The Relationship of 
Leisure-Value Styles and the Extent to 
Which College Alumni Engage in Educa- 


10. INGHAM, Roy J. 


tional Activities. (Ph.D., The University 
of Chicago) Estimated completion: June, 
1961. 

Purpose: To develop an Activities In- 
dex for measuring the extent to which 
adults participate in educational activities; 
to determine the differences (if any) of 
adults who are frequently engaged in edu- 
cational activities from those who are in- 
frequently engaged in these activities. 
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Inquiries to: Author, University Col- 
lege, 610 E. Fayette Street, Syracuse 2, New 
York. 


11. Kapos, AnNprew. Educational Adjust- 
ment Survey. (Nondegree, Toronto Pub- 
lic Library) May, 1960. 

Purpose: An assessment of the cultural- 
educational needs of residents in Toronto 
with particular emphasis on the expanding 
non-English speaking new Canadian popu- 
lation. Expressed needs were related to 
behavioral data regarding the use of avail- 
able facilities. The findings were analyzed 
in terms of nationality, length of residence 
in Canada, level of education, socio-eco- 
nomic status, etc. 

Major findings: The most popular lei- 
sure time activities are reading mass media 
(practically everybody), T.V. (85%), ra- 
dio (78%). Findings pertaining to new 
Canadians—they are nearly as heavy users 
of T. V. as native Canadians but signifi- 


cantly less interested in radio. While 70 
percent of the native Canadians read books, 
only 57 percent of the non-English speak- 
ers do the same. There are very os 


national differences in book reading, which 
are only in part accountable by level of 
education. Ukrainians turned out to be the 
most book-minded group, surpassing Eng- 
lish speakers. Only 32 percent of the non- 
English speakers received English language 
instruction, while 56 percent of these 
claimed little or no ne what in the Eng- 
lish language. Positive correlations were 
found among book-reading, optimistic out- 
look on life and diversification of other 
leisure activities. No significant differences 
were found between the socio-psychologi- 
cal adjustment. of refugees and voluntary 
immigrants. 

Available on loan from: ‘Toronto Public 
Library, College and St. George Streets, 
Toronto 2B, Ontario. 


12. Lonpon, Jack and James T. Carey. 
The Specialization of Attitudes Toward 
Adult Education by Social Class. (Non- 
degree, University of California and the 
U. S. Office of Education under the pro- 
visions of Public Law 531, 83rd Congress) 
Estimated completion: August, 1963. 
Purpose: The project’s general aim is 
to explore in some detail a matched group 
of middle and working class participants 
and non-participants in adult education for 
the purpose of identifying those individuals 


susceptible to some kind of educational 
effort. Some consideration will also be 
given to how participation in adult educa- 
tion is modified by the kind of image the 
educational agency projects to the com- 
munity and the type of adult educational 
resources that exist in a large industrial 
community. An expected objective of this 
project is to provide guide lines for adult 
educators in their development of pro- 
gramming particularly for the susceptible 
adult in the lower-middle and working 
class. 

Inquiries to: Jack London, Director, 
Adult Education Project, Survey Research 
Center, University of California, Berkeley 
4, California. 


13. Menzatora, Mario. A Determination 
of the Procedures Most Appropriate to 
the Utilization of Experience in Adult 
Education. (Ed.D., Cleveland College, 
Western Reserve University) Estimated 
completion: June, 1961. 

Purpose: This study will attempt to de- 
termine objectively the relationship be- 
tween adult experience and the adult’s 
methods of learning. Specifically, the prob- 
lem is to determine those educational pro- 
cedures most appropriate to the utilization 
of adult experience to enhance adult learn- 
ing. 

Inquiries to: Author, 16807 Kenyon 
Road, Shaker Heights 20, Ohio. 


14. Rocers, Witt1am C. and Barpara 
Srunter. Comparison of Opinions on 
World Affairs of “Knowledgeables” and 
the General Public. (Nondegree, Minne- 
sota World Affairs Center and Internation- 
al Relations Center) Estimated completion: 
December 1961. 

Purpose: To discover the difference, if 
any, between informed opinion on world 
affairs and general public opinion. 

Inquiries to: Authors, World Affairs 
Center, University of Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis 14, Minnesota. 


15. Srecre, Perer E. and Anprew P. Tor- 
RENCE. Study of Instruments for Analyzing 
Needs for Adult Education. (Nondegree, 
Center for the Study of Liberal Education 
for Adults) Estimated completion: Decem- 
ber, 1960. 

Purpose: To develop instruments where- 
by educational institutions can analyze their 
situation leading to adult education pro- 
gramming. 
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Inquiries to: Peter E. Siegle, Center for 
the Study of Liberal Education for Adults, 
4819 Greenwood Avenue, Chicago 15, Illi- 
nois. 

See also: 16-34, 46, 47, 54, 59, 61, 92, 
102, 113, 127. 


Audio-Visual and 
Printed Materials 


Clientele of Adult Education 


16. Atarp, Rospert E. The Educated 
“Common Sense” Investor—Business NC168: 
COMMON SENSE FOR THE INDIVID- 
UAL INVESTOR-—A Four Year Study. 
(Non-degree, Home Study Department, 
University of Chicago) September, 1959. 

Purpose: To examine what kinds of 
people have enrolled in a Chicago Home- 
Study course on personal investments, and 
what their experience has been. To note 
also enrollment trends, if any, as well as 
completion rates. 

Major findings: Registrants are largely 
mature, well-educated, middle-class men 
and women. Median age, 39 years; median 
education, bachelor’s degree. Of all occu- 
pation groups, owners of businesses, phy- 
sicians, and housewives had the highest 
completion rates. Total completion rate 
was 36%: those over 40 and those with 
some college were more likely to com- 
plete; those with advanced degrees finished 
at a lower rate than the total group. 

Available from: Author, Home Study 
Department, University of Chicago, Chi- 


cago 37, Illinois. 


*17.. Basrrz, Mirtron. A Survey of the 
Characteristics and Purposes of Students in 
Preschool Parent Education Classes. 
Major findings: (1) Preschool parent 
education classes are homogenous groups 
regardless of type of class and geographic 
location. (2) Participants deviate upward 
from the general population averages in 
cost of home, income level, educational at- 
tainment and occupational status. (3) The 
formal objectives of the program are rated 
as highly as the personally expressed ob- 
jectives. (4) The ranking of membership 
objectives is not affected significantly by 
adverse personal background experience or 


income level. (5) Less than junior high 
school attainment results in a more diverg- 
ent choice of membership objectives. (6) 
Length of class membership results in di- 
vergence of ranking of membership ob- 
jectives. 

Available on loan: Microfilm copy, Uni- 
versity Library, Berkeley 4, California. 


18. Drazex, Stantey J. Survey of Gradu- 
ate Study by University College, Univer- 
sity of Maryland Alumni. (University Col- 
lege, University of Maryland) Estimated 
completion: 1960. 

Purpose: To determine how many grad- 
uates of University College have taken or 
are taking graduate work, their fields of 
study and the degrees they have earned. 

Inquiries to: Author, University Col- 
lege, University of Maryland, College 
Park, Maryland. 


19. Dunn, Witttam A. Evening School 
Students—Their Aims and Objectives. 

Purpose: To determine the educational 
aims and other characteristics of students 
registered for evening school courses in 
Continuing Education at Pennsylvania State 
University. 

Inquiries to: Author, Continuing Edu- 
cation in Engineering, Pennsylvania State 
University, University Park, Pennsylvania. 


20. Ewiciesen, Rosert L. The Identifica- 
tion and Analysis of the Factors Contribut- 
ing to the Drop-Out Rate Among Par- 
ticipants in Classes of the Lansing Adult 
School Program. (Ed.D., Michigan State 
University) 1960. 

Available on loan from: Library, Mich- 
igan State University, East Lansing, Mich- 
igan. Abstract from School for Advanced 
Graduate Studies, Michigan State Univer- 
sity. 


21. Farnum, Hotzis B. A Study of the 
Drop Out Student in the Extension Di- 
vision of the University of Rhode Island. 
(Nondegree, Division of University Exten- 
sion, University of Rhode Island) Sep- 
tember, 1959. 

Purpose: To investigate the reason for 
fifty percent of the students dropping each 
semester. 

Major findings: Majority cf the stu- 
dents indicated they were forced to drop 
for family reasons or reasons related to 
their job. Many students had transferred 
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to a full-time day program. For the most 
part the students indicated satisfaction with 
services rendered by the Extension Divi- 
sion. It was surprising to find most of the 
drop-outs were “A” or “B” students. 

Available on loan from: Author, Uni- 
versity of Rhode Island, Division of Uni- 
versity Extension, Providence, Rhode 
Island. 


22. Farnum, Horus B. A Survey of Se- 
lected Characteristics and Educational Ob- 
jectives of Students Enrolled in a Medium 
Sized University Extension Program. (Non- 
degree, Division of University Extension, 
University of Rhode Island) Spring, 1958. 
Purpose: To gain a better understand- 
ing of the characteristics of the extension 
student and his educational objectives. 
Major findings: Average age of student 
32; 64% of students were married; three- 
fourths of the student body were male; 
majority of students came from skilled la- 
bor and management levels in business; 
97% were high school graduates, average 
income $4,800; most students lived in sub- 
urbs; greatest majority were studying en- 


gineering; the majority attending to im- 
prove their professional competence. 


Available on loan from: Hollis B. Far- 
num, University of Rhode Island, Division 
of University Extension, Promenade and 
Gaspee Streets, Providence, Rhode Island. 


*23. FRANKLIN, Etton. Characteristics of 
the Student Population, University of Ala- 
bama Resident Center, Huntsville, Alabama. 

Major findings: 50.7% of the students 
were interested in engineering. 15.7% of 
the students were female. Most of the stu- 
dents were married and lived in urban com- 
munities. Most students had a secondary 
(or more) education. 91% were employed 
full time. 63.5% of the students were clas- 
sified as “professional and semiprofessional” 
or “skilled and semiskilled” workers. 
Word-of-mouth advertising seemed to be 
the best publicity. 39.3% of the students 
wanted guidance. 58.8% of the students 
felt that they had some voice in determin- 
ing their educational services. The most 
wanted courses (not now offered) were in 
engineering. The main reason that stu- 
dents attended classes was to increase their 
incomes. 

Available on loan from: Library, George 
Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville 
5, Tennessee. 


24. HoskerH, Joun. A Descriptive Com- 
parison of Adults Participating in Regular 
and Special Classes of the University of 
Wisconsin Extension Division and in the 
Madison Vocational and Adult School. 
(M.S., University of Wisconsin) June, 
1960. 

Purpose: To determine the nature of 
the clientele in certain programs of the 
two institutions. 

Major findings: The observed differ- 
ences in the clientele of the two institu- 
tions tend to be reduced when subject 
matter, fees, and other factors are con- 
trolled. 

Inquiries to: Wilson Thoide, Education 
Department, University of Wisconsin, Mad- 
ison, Wisconsin. 


25. Lossincer, Patricia (Mrs.). A Psy- 
chological Approach to Adult Students 
Taking Extension Courses. (M.A., Univer- 
sity of Alberta) Estimated completion: 
October, 1960. 

Purpose: A survey of the purposes, 
characteristics, and motivations ms persons 
taking non-credit evening courses given by 
the Department of Extension, University 
of Alberta. 

Inquiries to: Author, Department of 
Psychology, University of Alberta, Ed- 
monton, Alberta. 


*26. McCormick, Frev C. Comparative 
Performance Level of Students Entering 
a Residence Engineering Program from 
an Extension Program. 

Inquiries to: Author reports this study 
has been completed and a report prepared. 
Author, Division of Extension and General 
Studies, University of Virginia, Charlottes- 
ville, Virginia. 


27. NicHotson, Henry and Joun F. Prince. 
Probability for Success in Engineering and 
Technology for Adult Students Lacking 
High School Mathematics. (Nondegree, 
Phoenix Evening College) Estimated com- 
pletion: Summer, 1960. 

Purpose: The new industrial develop- 
ment in Phoenix has created a great need 
for technicians and engineers. Consequent- 
ly, thousands of adults wish to enter train- 
ing for these fields at a great cost to them- 
i in time and money. A follow-up on 
the success of the people with inadequate 
mathematic background and low placement 
testing will improve counseling. 
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Inquiries to: Author, Phoenix Evening 
College, 1202 W. Thomas Road, Phoenix, 
Arizona. 


28. Ryan, BrorHer Leo V., M. E. Rocers 
and J. E. Gorman. An Inventory of Stu- 
dents Attending Marquette University. 
(Nondegree, Division of Continuing Edu- 
cation, Marquette University) Estimated 
completion: June, 1960. 

Purpose: (1) To develop a broad pro- 
file of the Continuing Education student 
at Marquette. (2) To inventory the sex, 
age, religion, occupation, income, and edu- 
cational background of participants in the 
Continuing Education program. (3) To 
determine the attitudes of Continuing Edu- 
cation students toward the classes they are 
attending. 

Inquiries to: Authors, Marquette Uni- 
versity, 617 N. 13th Street, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 


29. Savines, Harotp A. An Identification 
of Some Characteristics of Students Who 
Complete and Students Who Drop Out 
of an Evening Technical Curriculum. 
(Ph.D., University of Wisconsin) June, 
1960. 

Purpose: To discover the reasons for 
drop-outs in the situation studied. 

Major findings: Those who complete 
may: have goals more clearly in mind; be 
more mature; be more efficient in planning 
their time; have more dependents; come 
from larger employers. 

Available from: Library, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison 6, Wisconsin. 


30. Sirrs, Marvin. A Study of the Person- 
al Differences Between a Group of Wom- 
en Who Had Participated in Sewing Class- 
es in an Adult Education Program and a 
Group of Their Friends and Neighbors 
Who Had Not Participated in Adult Edu- 
cation Activities. (Ph.D., Michigan State 
University) 1960. 

Available on loan from: Library, Mich- 
igan State University, East Lansing, Michi- 
gan. Abstract from School For Advanced 
Graduate Studies, Michigan State Universi- 
ty. 


31. Smrru, Artuur E. A Profile-of the 
Part-Time Student. (Ph.D., St. Louis Uni- 
versity) Estimated completion: January, 
1961. 


Purpose: To describe St. Louis Univer- 
sity degree-seeking evening students; to 
study the relationships between selected 
factors; to compare the characteristics and 
motivations of liberal arts students with 
those of business students. 

Inquiries to: Author, 6424 Villa Street, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 


32. Smutrer, Farru. The Characteristics and 
Purposes of Education Extension Students. 
(Nondegree, University of California Ex- 
tension) Estimated completion: Summer, 
1960. 

Purpose: To determine the kinds of 
students involved in education extension 
classes and their stated purposes for tak- 
ing these classes. 

Inquiries to: Author, Head, Education 
Extension, University of California, 405 
Hilgard Avenue, Los Angeles 24, California. 


33. Sworen, SrepHen. A Study to De- 
termine the Motivations of Adults Attend- 
ing Evening Sessions at the Wyoming Val- 
ley Technical Institute. (M.A., Pennsyl- 
vania State University) 1960. 

Available on loan from: Author, Educa- 
tion Department, Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity, University Park, Pennsylvania. 


"34. Zeman, Sanrorp J. A Study of Uni- 
versity of Buffalo Evening College Stu- 
dents Receiving the Bachelor’s Degree, 
1952-1958. 

Major findings: From detailed findings 
on the personal characteristics, pre-college: 
preparation, employment, finances, motiva- 
tions and opinions of the population speci- 
fied, implications were drawn for further 
research on administrative practices in the 
evening college, motivational factors of 
adult students and student-teacher relation- 
ships. 

Microfilm available from: University 
Microfilms, Inc., 313 North First Street, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


See also: 39, 114, 129. 


College and University 
Adult Education 


35. ACKERMAN, Pace and Grapys C. Gra- 
HAM. Library Services for Students and 
Faculty of University of California Exten- 
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sion. (Nondegree, University of California 
Extension) 1960. 

Purpose: To analyze and evaluate in- 
formation on library services for students 
and faculty of University of California Ex- 
tension. To make tentative recommenda- 
tions based upon this information regard- 
ing: (1) Basic administrative and budg- 
etary relationships between University Ex- 
tension and the University Library in the 
provision of effective library services. (2) 
Short-term, low-budget improvements to 
Extension students and faculty within the 
present Library organization. 

Major findings: The majority of stu- 
dents taking courses in University Exten- 
sion, Southern Area, were required to read 
from 1 to § books in connection with their 
courses; use more periodicals than other 
kinds of non-book materials; make use of 
the city, public or company library most 
often; rate library materials and services 
as adequate or superior. They patronize a 
library within five miles from their homes, 
which is open evenings and Saturdays but 
not Sundays, and which circulates its ma- 
terials for one week or longer. Only a 
small percentage Conmventiaate 11%) gave 
any reason for dissatisfaction with library 
services—the reason cited most frequently 
referring to inadequacy of materials need- 
ed for the course. 

vailable from: Page Ackerman, As- 
sistant University Librarian, University of 
California, Los Angeles 24, California. 


36. Barrows, Joun E. The Administra 
tion of University Centers. (Nondegree, 
Southern Regional Education Board, At- 
lanta, Georgia) Estimated completion: 
September, 1960. 

Purpose: To identify the major prob- 
lems, network of decision making, policies 
and procedures and organization in the 
administration of university centers, with 
special attention to the University of Ken- 
tucky. 

Inquiries to: Author, University of Ken- 
tucky, Lexington, Kentucky. 


37. Brown, Pat (Mrs.). An Analysis of 
Information to be Used in the Preparation 
of Handbooks for the Staff of Dallas Col- 
lege of Southern Methodist University. 
(M. B. A., Southern Methodist Univer- 
sity) Estimated completion: August, 1960. 

Purpose: From an examination of other 
handbooks and interviews with employees 


of the program, to derive information use- 
ful in preparing handbooks for the staff of 
Dallas College. 

Inquiries to: John M. Claunch, Dean, 
Dallas College, Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity, Dallas, Texas. 


38. DaicneauLt, George H. A Survey of 
Institutional Self-Studies. (Nondegree, Cen- 
ter for the Study of Liberal Education for 
Adults) Estimated completion: September, 
1960. 

Purpose: To determine the effects of 
institutional studies on university adult di- 
visions. 


Inquiries to: Author, 4819 Greenwood 


Avenue, Chicago 15, Illinois. 


*39, Fox, Freperick G. A History of the 
Extended-Day Programs of the Los Angeles 
Junior Colleges. 

Major findings: There is duplication in 
the programs of the 27 evening high schools 
and the seven junior colleges of Los An- 
geles. Some re-organization of the adult 
education program is indicated. 

Available on loan from: University of 
California Library, Los Angeles 24, Cali- 
fornia. 


40. Fremus, Anne. A History of the Di- 
vision of General Education, New York 
University, 1934-1959. (Ed.D., New York 
University) Estimated completion: June, 
1961. 

Purpose: To examine the purposes, 
philosophy, program, formal organization, 
student body, staff and facilities of the 
Division of General Education at New 
York University during a 25 year period 
and to identify and evaluate some factors 
affecting its growth and development. 

Inquiries to: Author, River Park 10C, 
White Plains, New York. 


41. Hamu, Artuur T. Library Services 
for Off-Campus Courses. (Nondegree, 
U. S. Office of Education) Estimated com- 
pletion: Fall, 1960. 

Purpose: To survey the present pro- 
gram of instruction for collegiate credit 
at off-campus locations; to determine the 
needs of these programs for library ma- 
terials and services; to make recommenda- 
tions as to how these needs may be met; 
and to indicate the dangers involved in 
failure to meet them. 
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Major findings: Much graduate work 
offered through extension is given without 
essential material. Extension divisions gen- 
erally should have the full-time services 
of a professional librarian at the main cam- 
pus to provide minimum library needs at 
the locations where courses are offered. 
Centers which have well developed day- 
time programs should meet all the stand- 
ards for junior colleges or community 
colleges. 

Inquiries to: Author, University Librari- 
an, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati 21, 


Ohio. 


42. Maney, Cuartes A. An Evaluation of 
the Extended Day Program at San Fer- 
nando Valley State College. (Ed.D., San 
Fernando Valley State College) Estimated 
completion: February, 1961. 

Purpose: To determine the quality of 
the late afternoon and evening program in 
relationship to the day program offered at 
the college and the extent to which it 
meets the needs of the students in attend- 
ance and the community. 

Inquiries to: Author, San Fernando Val- 
ley State College, 18111 Nordhoff Street, 
Northridge, California. 


43. McManon, Ernest E. New Directions 
in Alumni Programs. (Nondegree, Center 
for the Study of Liberal Education for 
Adults) 1960. 

Purpose: To review the history of uni- 
versity sponsored educational programs for 
alumni; to report on and appraise current 
developments in this field. 

Published: Ernest McMahon. New Di- 
rections for Alumni: Continuing Educa- 
tion for the College Graduate. Chicago: 
Center. for the Study of Liberal Educa- 
tion for Adults, 1960. Report will be avail- 
able in August. 


44. Reep, Bernarp W. The Association of 
University Evening Colleges: An Historical 
Study of the First Two Decades. (Ph.D., 
Department of Education, University of 


Chicago) Estimated completion: January, 
1961. 
Purpose: An historical study of the As- 


sociation of University Evening Colleges, 
an association of deans and directors (and 
staffs) of 128 of the major urban univer- 
sities in the United States and Canada. The 
purpose of this study is to describe the 
origin and trace the development of the 


Association from its beginning in 1939 to 
its present situation in 1959, with particular 
attention to certain internal and external 
forces affecting its development. 


Inquiries to: Author, 8595 §S. Avalon 
Avenue, Chicago 19, Illinois. 
45. Uwntversiry or WAsHINGTON. Senate 


Committee on Adult Education and Ex- 
tension Services. A Survey of Policies and 
Procedures Applicable to On-Campus 
Evening Classes for Thirty-Eight Urban 
Universities. 1960. 

Purpose: Part of a three part study 
made for the guidance of the University of 
Washington’s Senate Committee consider- 
ing the place of on-campus ev ening classes 
in the life of the University. 

Major findings: This survey indicates 
an apparently increasing demand for con- 
tinuing education opportunities. The uni- 
versities’ response to this demand has been 
great, especially in heavily urban areas. It 
appears to lag in areas where classes can- 
not use full academic faculty and campus 
resources. Virtually no evidence was found 
of any trend in the direction of entrench- 
ing traditional types of part-time and eve- 
ning programs. Wherever there was evi- 
dence of change, it was in the direction 
either of complete integration of day and 
evening programs, or of better opportuni- 
ties for evening students. 

Inquiries to: M. E. Marts, Director, Di- 
vision of Evening Classes, University of 
Washington, Seattle 5, Washington. A re- 
port will be available in the Autumn, 1960. 


See also: 16, 18, 19, 21-28, 32, 34, 66, 
69, 73-75, 78, 84-88, 91, 99, 122, 124. 


Community Adult Education 


46. Apu-LaBan, Bana R. Visibility of 
Community Leaders. (Ph.D., Bureau of 
Community Development, University of 
Washington) Estimated completion: Au- 
gust, 1960. 

Purpose: (a) Identify the top influen- 
tials in a local community, (b) describe 
these leaders and inquire into the patterns 
of relationships among them, (c) determine 
who, among these leaders, are the highly 
visible to the community as a whole, (d) 
discover the differences that the visible 
and non-visible leaders have in their re- 
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spective definitions of the leadership role, 
(e) assess the factors which make for vary- 
ing degrees of visibility of leaders to the 
local residents, and, (f) describe the atti- 
tudes of the local residents toward the 
community and toward its leaders. 

Inquiries to: Author, Department of 
Sociology, University of Washington, Se- 
attle, Washington. 


47. Apert, Jeratp L. and others. Group 
Participation among Adult Residents of a 
Public Housing Project. (Master of So- 
cial Work, George Warren Brown School 
of Social Work, Washington University, 
St. Louis 30, Missouri) May, 1960. 

Purpose: To determine the causes for 
the apparent lack of community group 
participation in federal high rise housing 
projects. To find factors which could be 
altered by community social action pro- 
grams or professional social group workers. 

Major findings: Residents with low in- 
come and recipients of public assistance 
tended to participate less. Participants 
tended to have more education than those 
who did not participate. Non-participants 
knew, on the average, one existing group 
which they could attend; participants also 
knew only a few groups other than those 
in which they participated. Respondents 
expressing feeling of racial prejudice par- 
ticipated little or not at all. Although peo- 
ple were willing to get together to solve 
existing problems, they were not willing 
to participate in the one existing com- 
munity action group because it had no 
recognition or authority from the project 
management. 

Available on loan from: Washington 
University Library, St. Louis 30, Missouri. 


48. Lyrrecp, WittiAM G. and Warren H. 
Scumipt. Trends in Community Develop- 
ment. (Nondegree, University of Califor- 
nia Extension, Los Angeles) 1959. 
Purpose: To present both the objective 
and the subjective views of community de- 
velopment trends in the United States in 
an effort to high light that information 
which clarifies the current trends. 
Major findings: The indicated trend is 
for the establishment by American uni- 
versities of curricula in community de- 
velopment leading to degrees in the field. 
If the establishment of such programs be- 
comes a definite trend in the United States, 
the implications go far beyond the trend 
itself. New questions might arise, e.g., pro- 
fessionalization of practitioners. At the 


very least the development of such a trend 
would point up not only the enthusiasm 
of those now involved directly in com- 
munity development, which much of their 
comment indicates, but would demon- 
strate an awareness by a much larger seg- 
ment of the United States population of 
community development potential. 

Published: Lyfield, William G. and 
Warren H. Schmidt, “Trends in Com- 
munity Development—Some Results of a 
Survey,” International Review of Com- 
munity Development, No. 4, 1959, pp. 33- 
40. 


49. Moore, Vera. An Analysis of Two 
Case Records of Pilot Projects, in Com- 
munity Development with Reference to 
the Process Approach. (MS., University 
of Wisconsin) August, 1959. 

Purpose: To identify the “process” ap- 
proach in community development and to 
determine whether this approach was fol- 
lowed in the cases studied. 

Major findings: Process orientation was 
followed in one case, not in the other. 

Inquiries to: Wilson Thiede, Education 
Department, University of Wisconsin, Mad- 
ison, Wisconsin. 


See also: 50, 55, 64, 67. 


Foreign Adult Education 


50. Ar-BassamM, Hassan KapHumM. An 
Evaluation of the Rural Development Pro- 
gram of Iraq. (Ph.D., Cornell University) 
September, 1959. 

Purpose: (1) Analysis of the social and 
economic systems of rural Iraq and postu- 
lation of the causes of the major problems 
of the rural people. (2) To describe and 
critically analyze four rural development 
programs. 

Major findings: The analysis of the four 
programs revealed: (1) The true concepts 
of all programs had either been rejected 
or modified to suit the superiority attitude 
of the elite toward the rural masses. (2) 
All suffered from the deep gap between 
the elite and rural masses. (3) The peo- 
ple’s participation in the program was quite 
limited. (4) None of the programs were 
anchored in the cultural base of the peo- 
ple, hence proved ineffective and unstable.: 
(5) There was a lack of understanding as 
to what these programs meant to the na- 
tion, the village and the individual. (6) 


| 
| 
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All the programs were severely handicap- 
ped by the land tenure system. 

vailable on loan from: Cornell Uni- 
versity Library, Ithaca, New York. 


51. Beers, Newett Mason. Some Factors 
in Extension Evaluation for the Technical 
Worker in a Foreign Culture. (M5S., Cor- 
nell University) Estimated completion 
September, 1960. 

Purpose: To provide a set of procedures 
which will allow the foreign technician 
to make an objective and reasonably ac- 
curate appraisal of how well a certain 
methodology is carrying out the objective 
set for it. 

Major findings: This essay concludes 
with some recommendations for technical 
workers in foreign fields in carrying out 
evaluation of their programs including sev- 
eral considerations with respect to collect- 
ing data at the village, or local level. 

Available on loan from: Cornell Uni- 
versity Library, Ithaca, New York. 


52. Deane, SrepHen R. Adult Education 
in Denmark and Israel. (Nondegree, Sim- 
mons College, Boston Jewish Community 
Council.) 

Purpose: To relate the types of adult 
education programs in the two countries 
to the social and cultural forces at work; 
to analyze the motivations of adult stu- 
dents, compare residential and non-resi- 
dential programs and to assess drop-out 
rates in programs in two countries. 

Inquiries to: Author, Chairman, Divi- 
sion of Philosophy, Psychology and Edu- 
cation, Simmons College, Boston 15, Massa- 
chusetts, 


53. Exxwoop, Rosert S. Folk Schools in 
Scandinavia. (Nondegree, Nebraska State 
Teachers College—Chadron) 1960. 

Purpose: To survey the adult folk 
schools in Scandinavia, especially in Den- 
mark. 

Inquiries to: Author, Chairman, Divi- 
sion of Education, Nebraska State Teach- 
ers College, Chadron, Nebraska. 


54. Kipp, J. R. and F. Vernon. Metro- 
politan Toronto Adult Education Survey. 
(Nondegree, Toronto Board of Education) 
Estimated completion: December, 1960. 
Purpose: To bring together in one re- 
port all aspects of adult education now 


going on in metropolitan Toronto. To 
analyze the data for overlapping, blank 
areas, and trends; to provide a directory 
of adult education agencies for the metro- 
politan area; to provide a brief historical 
setting concerning adult education in On- 
tario. To provide contrasting material 


from other centers and other countries. 
Inquiries to: J. R. Kidd, Director, Ca- 

nadian Association for Adult Education, 

113 St. George Street, Toronto 5, Canada. 


55. Sonat, Takuat Sincu. The Role and 
Development of Voluntary Village Leaders 
in Programs of Community Development 
in the Punjab, India. (Ed.D., Cornell Uni- 
versity) September, 1960. 

Purpose: To analyze some of the salient 
aspects of voluntary leadership and to ex- 
plain the role and development of volun- 
tary village leaders in programs of com- 
munity development. 

Major findings: The author makes rec- 
ommendations for the training of local lead- 
ers. The study also includes recommenda- 
tions for developing proper relations be- 
tween the professional workers and the 
village leaders. 

Available on loan from: Cornell Uni- 
versity Library, Ithaca, New York. 


See also: 11, 25, 72, 82, 95. 


Historical Studies 


56. Mooreneap, Hucu S. The Great Books 
Movement. (Ph.D., University of Chicago 
and the Fund for Adult Education) Esti- 
mated completion: January, 1961. 

Purpose: This is an historical study of 
the Great Books movement in America. 
The documentation will be based upon 
the time-and-place relationships, unique 
events, persons and ideas which gave rise 
to the movement, and which have sus- 
tained, since 1947, the activity of the Great 
Books Foundation, representing the culmi- 
nation of the movement. The investiga- 
tion will grow out of a survey of all the 
relevant literature, coupled with the in- 
terviewing of persons intimately involved, 
both past and present, with the Great Books 
program. 

Inquiries to: Author, 5480 Hyde Park 
Boulevard, Chicago 15, Illinois. 


See also: 1, 39, 40, 43, 44, 62, 118. 
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Labor Education 


57. Breen, Leonarp Z. Pre-Retirement 
Education. (Nondegree, National Institute 
of Labor Education) Estimated comple- 
tion: 1960. 

Purpose: To learn of the union’s per- 
ception of the most serious problems con- 
fronting the working class person as he 
approaches retirement; to learn what is 
presently being done to help workers with 
their dilemma; to explore present and 
proposed alternative solutions and programs 
for dealing with these problems. 

Inquiries to: National Institute of Labor 
Education, 1303 University Avenue, P. O. 
Box 2215, Madison, Wisconsin. 


58. Leys, Wayne A. R. and Perer R. 
Senn. Ethical and Moral Standards Pro- 
ject in Labor Education. (Nondegree, Na- 
tional Institute of Labor Education) Es- 
timated completion: 1961. 

Purpose: To determine the nature and 
extent of ethical instruction in existing 
programs of labor education; to develop 
teaching materials relative to ethical prac- 
tices and standards in labor-management 
relations. 

Inquiries to: Wayne A. R. Leys, Dean, 
Graduate Division, Roosevelt University, 
430 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 5, 
Illinois. 


§9. PeaRMAN, JEAN R., and Martin W. 
Durry. Labor Education Interest Survey. 
(Nondegree, Institute of Labor and In- 
dustrial Relations, University of Michi- 
gan) Estimated completion: September, 
1960. 

Purpose: To determine which of the 
subjects selected for investigation are of 
greatest interest to local union members 
and to local union officers; to examine 
each group’s perception of its own educa- 
tional needs and its perception of the edu- 
cational needs of the other group. 

Inquiries to: Martin Duffy, Northern 
Michigan College, Marquette, Michigan. 


60. Retrr, Rosert. Mental Health Educa- 
tion Programs in Labor Unions. (Nonde- 
gree, National Institute of Labor Educa- 
tion) Estimated completion: 1961. 
Purpose: Through questionnaires are 
interviewing to examine the problems of 
developing a program of mental health ed- 


ucation, training and research in labor un- 
ions. 

Inquiries to: National Institute of La- 
bor Education, 1303 University Avenue, 
P. O. Box 2215, Madison, Wisconsin. 


Library Adult Education 


61. AmericAN Liprary AssociATION. Li- 
brary-Community Project Headquarters 
Staff. Studying the Community: A Basis 
for Planning Library Adult Education 
Service. (American Library Association 
and the Fund for Adult Education) June, 
1960. 

Purpose: A field experiment conducted 
with eight public libraries to develop 
methods and procedures of determining 
the needs and interests of a community, 
and of interpreting the information as a 
basis for planning library adult education 
services. 

Major findings: Definitions of: (a) li- 
brary’s readiness to undertake study, (b) 
citizen and staff roles, (c) kinds and sour- 
ces of information required, (d) relation- 
ships of library study to total study, (e) 
educational needs as revealed by study 
findings, (f) relationships of community 
educational needs to the library’s program. 

Published: American Library Associa- 
tion Library-Community Project Head- 
quarters Staff. Studying the Community, 
A Basis for Planning Library Adult Edu- 
cation Services. Chicago: American Li- 
brary Association, 1960. 


62. Lee, Ropert Evuis. The American Her- 
itage Project: An Historical Study. (Ph.D., 
Department of Education, University of 
Chicago) Estimated completion: 1961. 

Purpose: To describe the historical de- 
velopnient of the American Heritage Proj- 
ect, with particular attention to the educa- 
tional concepts and practices utilized in the 
establishments and operation of the Project, 
and to suggest what implications the prac- 
tices growing out of the Project might 
have for the future development of li- 
brary-sponsored discussion programs. 

Inquiries to: Author, Industrial Rela- 
tions Center, University of Chicago, 1225 
East 60th Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. 


63. Pentanp, Patrick Rosrrt. The Image 
of Public Library Adult Education as Re- 
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flected in the Opinions of Public Library 
Supervisory Staff Members in the Public 
Libraries of Michigan Serving Populations 
over 25,000. (Ph.D., University of Michi- 
gan Department of Library Science) June, 
1960. 

Purpose: To determine the image which 
public libraries in Michigan have of the 
educational function of the public library; 
and to decide whether the attitudes held 
by a group of practicing supervisory li- 
brarians would implement the official edu- 
cational objectives of the public library. 

Major findings: Three general conclu- 
sions can be drawn from the study: (1) 
there is great confusion in the minds of 
librarians over what they are attempting to 
do in educating the adult citizen; (2) the 

attitudes of librarians do not keep pace 
~with professional theory and there is little 
-evidence that official objectives are being 
“met; (3) librarians are reluctant to assume 
-educational leadership and work with a 
“team of consultants for community wide 
adult education programs. 

Microfilm available from: University 
Microfilms, 313 North First Street, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. 


See also: 56. 


Methods and Processes 


64. Campist, Paut and Wasser Yousser 
Wasser. Problems in Effective Discussion 
in Informal Friendship Group Related to 
Television Broadcasts. (Nondegree, Civic 
Education Center, Washington University, 
St. Louis.) 

Purpose: To identify problems that a- 
rise in carrying on effective discussion in 
informal, friendship groups related to tele- 
vision broadcasts. Specifically, to observe 
effects of television broadcasts and other 
educational materials on. the group and to 
study different kinds of. discussion leader- 
ship principles. 

Inquiries to: Eugene Johnson, Civic 
Education Center, Box 175, Washington 
University, St. Louis 30, Missouri. 


65. CurisMer, Joun M. Procedures for 
Bringing Adult Distributive Education to 
Communities of 5,000 Population or Less. 
(Ed.D., University of Nebraska) May, 
1960. 

Purpose: To discover and evaluate pro- 
cedures found to be effective in bringing 
adult distributive education to communi- 
ties of 5,000 or less. 


Major findings: Itinerant instructors are 
very important; may be part-time at first. 
Correspondence instruction, tutorial serv- 
ices, and mass instruction techniques hold 
great potential. Daily classes should be 
scheduled in mornings before working 
hours. Those on a weekly basis should be 
in evenings in fall until early spring. Local 
groups should take initiative in organizing 
activities. 

Available on loan from: University of 
Nebraska Libraries, Lincoln 8, Nebraska. 


*66. Hitt, Ricnarp J. A Comparative 
Evaluation of Lecture and Discussion Group 
Methods in Liberal Adult Education. 
Major findings: With certain excep- 
tions, the findings indicate that the meth- 
ods investigated were equally effective. 
Inquiries to: Fund for Adult Education, 
200 Bloomingdale Road, White Plains, 
New York. A report will be published. 


67. Howarp B. Factors In- 
fluencing Citizen Participation in Survey 
and Planning of Group Work and Recre- 
ation Services to Suburban Areas. (Doctor 
of Social Work, George Warren Brown 
School of Social Work, Washington Uni- 
versity, St. Louis) May, 1959. 

Purpose: To discover how much in- 
fluence a survey has on committee mem- 
bers in increasing later planning activity. 

Major findings: The study affirmed the 
positive results to be gained by having a 
citizens committee help professional work- 
ers with a survey. It was found that par- 
ticipation in the survey stimulated the 
majority of the committee members to 
greater interest in recreation planning and 
also to increase their activity in planning 
for group work and recreation services 
after the survey. 

Available on loan from: Ridgley Li- 
brary, Washington University, St. Louis 
5, Missouri. 


68. IncHAM, Roy J. The Relative Effec- 
tiveness of Three Different Educational 
Formats in the Improvement of Critical 
Thinking of Adults. (Nondegree, Univer- 
sity College, Syracuse University) Estimat- 
ed completion: November, 1962. 

Purpose: To compare the effectiveness 
of residential, spaced, and residential-spac- 
ed learning formats in improving the criti- 
cal thinking of adults; to obtain evidence 
on whether or not critical thinking is a 
generalized intellectual skill or applies 
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only to specific content areas; to obtain 
evidence on the relationship of amount of 
factual knowledge possessed and the ability 
to think critically on a given issue. 

Inquiries to: Author, University Col- 
lege, 610 E. Fayette Street, Syracuse 3, 
New York. 


69. Kaptan, Assorr. Learning Through 
Study and Discussion. (Nondegree, The 
Fund for Adult Education) 1960. 

Purpose: To determine the impact of 
the Liberal Arts Discussion Programs on 
participants and leaders in the Metropol- 
itan Los Angeles Area, to include groups 
in three cities of different size and charac- 
ter and under different kinds of auspices— 
Whittier College, the Pasadena Liberal 
Arts Center and University of California 
Extension at Los Angeles. Primary em- 
phasis was on an effort to discover wheth- 
er intellectual growth, civic participation 
or continued study have resulted from par- 
ticipation, and whether other social or 
educational values accrue from such par- 
ticipation. 


Major findings: Participants: 72% felt 


the discusion groups were extremely val- 


uable and significant; 23% replied they 
were valuable; 5% reported that they had 
little value. Increased knowledge of the 
subject matter—62.7%. Learned to be more 
tolerant of views opposed to their own— 
37.3%. Broadened outlook, new _perspec- 
tives—32.0%. Stimulated to do more ser- 
ious reading—18.7%. Excited and _ stimula- 
ted by the experience (an intellectual 
awakening) —18.0%. Developed new tastes 
and _ interests—17.3%. Developed greater 
interest in the subject matter—17.3%. De- 
veloped greater self-confidence in expres- 
sing themselves—16.0%. Stimulated to take 
more courses, discussion groups—14.7%, etc. 

Leaders: 58% of the leaders thought 
their groups were successful; 32% thought 
they were moderately successful; and 10% 
thought they were not successful. 

Inquiries to: Author, University of Cal- 
ifornia Extension, Los Angeles 24, Califor- 
nia. 


70. Karonsky, Georce. The Role of Tele- 
vision as an Adult Educational Medium in 
Parent Education. (Ed.D., University of 
California, Berkeley) June, 1960. 

Purpose: To assess television as a means 
of communicating educational information 
when it is part of a regularly planned and 
established curriculum in the area of par- 
ent education. To determine the following 


three factors: (1) the opinions of teach- 
ers, administrators, students, and viewing 
audiences on the use of television as an 
educational medium; (2) the relationship 
between the television presentation and the 
ensuing class discussion program, (3) the 
reaction of the viewing audience to vari- 
ous television production techniques. 
Major findings: The use of telecasting 
as a part of a regularly planned lesson in 
parent education was found to be effective. 
The telecasts were found to be effective 
motivators for the post-telecast class dis- 
cussions. Certain television production 
methods such as movies, cartoons, skits, 
panels and monologues were found to be 
effective and popular with the viewing 
audience. 
vailable on loan from: Library, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley 4, California. 


71. LEHMANN, Hersert W. Formal Class 
and Workshop Methods in Adult Second- 
ary School Credit Programs (Ph.D., Uni- 
versity of Chicago) Estimated completion: 
Summer, 1961. 

Purpose: To determine whether a sta- 
tistically significant difference exists in 
learning effectiveness under a formal class 
or workshop organization of adult second- 
ary school classes. 

Inquiries to: Author, 3326 N. Ottawa 
Avenue, Chicago 34, Illinois. 


*72. Loostey, Exizasetu. Residential Adult 
Education: A Canadian Point of View. 

Published: Elizabeth Loosley. Residen- 
tial Adult Education: a Canadian View. 
Toronto: Canadian Association for Adult 
Education, 1960. 


73. Manter, THomas W. and Lesue J. 
SitverMAN. A Comparison of the Media 
Used to Communicate the Georgia Adult 
Liberal Studies Program. (Nondegree, 
Center for Continuing Education, Univer- 
sity of Georgia) Estimated completion: 
September, 1961. 

Purpose: To compare the effectiveness 
of several combinations of “media” (tele- 
vision, manuscripts, local discussion groups, 
weekend residence) used to communicate 
the Georgia Adult Liberal Studies Pro- 
gram. The “media” combinations will be 
compared on the basis of the “meaningful- 
ness” of the participants’ problem snakpile 
the “sensibility” of such analysis, and 
changes in information-seeking activities. 

Inquiries to: Authors, Center for Con- 
tinuing Education, University of Georgia, 
Athens, Georgia. 


{ 
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74. Sotomon, Daniex and others. Liberal 
Teaching Techniques in Vocational Cour- 
ses. (Nondegree, Center for the Study of 
Liberal Education for Adults) Estimated 
completion: Fall, 1960. 

Purpose: To investigate the possibility 
that university courses in technical, profes- 
sional or vocational areas may be taught in 
broadening, “liberating” ways, by showing 
connections with other areas, historical 
and social significance, etc. 

Inquiries to: Author, Center for the 
Study of Liberal Education for Adults, 
4819 Greenwood Avenue, Chicago 15, Il- 
linois. 


75. Soromon, Daniet and others. Teaching 
Style and Student Achievement. (Nonde- 
gree, Center for the Study of Liberal Ed- 
ucation for Adults) Estimated completion: 
Fall, 1961. 

Purpose: To identify those clusters of 
teachers’ behaviors, attitudes, and percep- 
tions which serve to differentiate teachers 
of adults in terms of “teaching style,” and 
to relate these styles and their component 
elements to various criteria of student a- 
chievement. 

Inquiries to: Author, Center for the 
Study of Liberal Education for ‘Adults, 
4819 Greenwood Avenue, Chicago 15, Illi- 
nois. 


See also: 13, 49, 56, 76, 81. 


Program Areas 


76. Pauune N. Macoupin 
County Health Study (Illinois). (Non- 
degree, The Macoupin Health Improve- 
ment Association) Estimated completion: 
September, 1960. 

Purpose: To test a method by which 
health agencies and other interest groups 
could work together with the least dupli- 
cation of effort to determine the most 
serious health problems in the county. 

Major findings: The study helped to 
create public interest in health and other 
community needs. Local leadership was 
developed through the pro- 
cess of conducting the study. The major 
health problems identified were in the areas 
of (1) sanitation, (2) chronic illness and 
other problems associated with an aging 
population, (3) schovl health, and (4) 
recreation. 

Inquiries to: Author, Specialist in 
Health Education, Home Economics Ex- 
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tension Service, University of Illinois, Ur- 
Lana, Illinois. 


Eicuer, Epwarp F. J. Developing a 
Program of Music Education for Adults 
in Westwood, New Jersey. (Ed.D., Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University) May, 
1960. 

Purpose: To provide and develop op- 
portunities for adults in music education. 

Major findings: Adults will seek out 
opportunities to participate in adult edu- 
cation programs in the arts. More oppor- 
tunities of this type are needed in public 
school adult education programs, where 
such special courses enrich the general 
program. 

Available on loan from: Library, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, New 
York 27, New York. 


78. Farper, SeyMour M. Investigation of 
Techniques Currently Employed in Eval- 
uating Continuing Medical Education Pro- 
grams in the United States. (Nondegree, 
Continuing Education in Medicine and 
Health Sciences, University of California 
Medical Center) May, 1960. 

Purpose: To discover the techniques 
(including psychological tests) now being 
used to assess the effectiveness of post- 
graduate medical education and certain 
other areas of adult education. 

Major findings: Neither psychological 
tests nor other scientific methods now 
exist for evaluating continuing medical 
education programs, though both adult 
educators and medical educators agree that 
scientific rather than empirical methods 
are needed for evaluating these programs. 

Inquiries to: Author, Continuing Edu- 
cation in Medicine and Health Sciences, 
University of California Medical Center, 
San Francisco 22, California. 


*79. Trevoar, P. A Study of Se- 
lected Factors Inhibiting the Development 
of Adult Education in the State of Michi- 
gan. 

Available on loan from: Library, Michi- 
gan State University, East Lansing, Michi- 
gan. Abstract available from School for 
advanced Graduate Studies, Michigan State 
University. 


Program Areas: Aging 


80. Haas, Rospert Bartitetr. Some Trends 
Noted in Seven Area Conferences on Ag- 


a 
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ing, 1960. (Extension Division, University 
of California, Los Angeles) 1960. 

Purpose: To discover topics covered in 
area conferences on aging; to discover fre- 
quency with whch the topics were discus- 
sed; to report current concerns about ag- 
ing in southern California, and to compare 
these with the concerns noted in similar 
conferences in previous years. 

Major findings: Self-related topics (e.g., 
recreation, leisure, health) were most often 
discussed and recommendations in these 
areas were most practical and optimistic. 
In other areas (housing and family, em- 
ployment and economic support, educa- 
tion and research) recommendations were 
practical but pessimistic, since these areas 
require institutional changes. In the areas of 
welfare and legislation the recommenda- 
tions showed the least realism, more lack 
of information and the attitudes expressed 
more hopelessness. 

vailable on loan from: Author, Wel- 
fare Planning Council of Los Angeles, 733 
South Hope Street, Los Angeles 17, Cali- 
fornia. 


See also: 57. 


Program Areas: Art 


81. CHAMBERLIN, R. Putte. The Uses of 
the “Art Film” in Adult Education. (Non- 
degree, University Extension, University 
of California at Los Angeles) Estimated 
completion: 1960. 

Purpose: To report on various pro- 
grams using quality moving pictures; to 
describe different types of program design 
with films; to document and illustrate the 
rapid growth of film programming. 

Inquiries to: Author, Extension Divi- 
sion, University of California, Los Angeles 
24, California, 


*82. WoutrartH, Harry. The Role of 
Creative Art in Adult Education in our 
Present Society. 

Report: (a) “The Role of Creative Art 
in Adult Education in our Present Society.” 
Extension Papers, University of Alberta, 
1960. (b) “Neue Wege in der Erwach- 
senenbildzing auf dem Felde der schoep- 
ferischen Kunst.” University of Alberta, 
Department of Extension—Art Division, 
1960. 


Program Areas: Business 
And Industry 


*83. Baitey, Joun S. A Case Study of the 
Master of Business Administration Pro- 
gram in the Evening (Adult) Program of 
Urban Universities. 

The investigator reports that he does 
not plan to undertake this study, though 
he feels that such a study would be use- 
ful. His preliminary search indicates that 
no study of this specific area has been 
made. 


84. Branch, JoHn Jr. Management 
Education by University Extension Divi- 
sions in the Southeast. (M.B.A., Southern 
Methodist University) September, 1959. 

Purpose: To determine whether south- 
eastern university extension activities have 
assumed their responsibility in keeping pace 
with industrial growth. The study also in- 
cludes a description of the activities of a 
leading center for continuing education in 
the southeast. 

Major findings: The findings indicate 
that the institutions should increase their 
offerings. Certain areas of management 
which are most neglected are indicated. 
The study offers recommendations in prac- 
tices and procedures which might enable 
the extension activities to assist more ef- 
ficiently in the training of the number and 
quality of managers required for the con- 
tinued expansion of economic activity in 
this region. 

Available on loan from: Southern 
Methodist University Library, Dallas 5, 
Texas. 


85. Cnernick, J., T. Q. Girson and M. M. 
Scuwartz. The Effectiveness of Middle- 
Management Training. (Nondegree, Insti- 
tute of Management and Labor Relations, 
Rutgers University) 1960. 

Purpose: To determine the effectiveness 
of a course designed for middle-manage- 
ment; to construct a formal self-adminis- 
tered questionnaire which could yield in- 
sights into attitude changes reflecting po- 
tential changes in behavior making it suit- 
able as an educational evaluation instru- 
ment; to test this questionnaire statistically 
and qualitatively. 

Major findings: The data collected re- 
flect two simultaneous directions of change 
in the attitudes of course participants: (1) 
an over-all increase in satisfaction with 
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broad management performance in_ his 
company; and (2) a tendency to view 
more critically specific elements of man- 
agement practice. While the questionnaire 
as a whole failed to disclose statistically 
significant changes, substantial change did 
occur in particular items and these support 
the conclusions drawn. Particularly strik- 
ing is the increased tendency to analyze 
the superior’s performance critically. 
Inquiries to: Authors, Institute of Man- 
agement and Labor Relations, Rutgers Un- 
iversity, New Brunswick, New Jersey. 


86. Dyer, Joun P. Evening-Extension Pro 
grams in Business. (Nondegree, Carnegie 
Corporation) 1959. 

Purpose: As part of a comprehensive 
study of American business education, to 
analyze the content and problems of eve- 
ning college and extension curricula in 
business administration. 

Major findings: The business curricula 
of evening colleges closely resemble those 
of the day college, while those in univer- 
sity extension division are usually exact 
duplicates of the residence program. Eve- 
ning and extension programs in this area 
appear to be neither better in quality nor 
worse than their residence counterparts. 
Little research has been done, though much 
is needed, on the problems these business 
programs present. 

Published: John P. Dyer. “Evening Ex- 
tension Programs in Business”, in Frank 
C. Pierson, ed., The Education of American 
Businessmen. New York: McGraw-Hill, 
1959. 


87. Guetzxow, Haro.p and others. Edu- 
cation for Innovative Behavior in Execu- 
tives. (Nondegree, Center for Programs in 
Government Administration, University 
College, University of Chicago) Estimated 
completion: August, 19627 

Purpose: To study the relationships of 
cognitive and personality variables and of 
organizational climate to innovative ad- 
ministrative behavior; to design experi- 
mental educational programs designed to 
stimulate innovative administrative behav- 
ior, but with differing curriculum empha- 
sis, and to assess their differential effects 
upon the performance of administrators 
drawn from distinct organizational cli- 
mates. 

Inquiries to: Bernard James, Director, 
Center for Programs in Government Ad- 
ministration, University College, Universi- 
ty of Chicago, 64 East Lake Street, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 


"88. Murpuy, THomas F. The Role of the 
University in Management, Development. 

Major findings: Despite, negative corre- 
lation of test scores, groupings of low and 
high scores suggest that the scores made 
by the graduates may be related to the 
environment in which improved _leader- 
ship techniques are attempted. 

Available on loan from: Social Science 
Reference Library, University of Califor- 
nia, Berkeley 4, California. ‘ 


89. Scuwartz, Adult Education 
in Industry: A Program Evaluation. (M.A., 
University of Illinois) August, 1959. 
Purpose: To analyze the effects of a 
training program on the meaning attributed 
to certain key concepts in the course. 
Major findings: Experiencing a 12 week 
organized course in “Managers and their 
Relationships” did not significantly alter 
the meaning attributed to the key concepts 
discussed, i.e., did not change participants’ 
philosophy regarding managerial functions. 
Available on loan from: University of 
Illinois Library, Urbana, Illinois. 


90. Winston, JaMes S. The Nature and 
Scope of Industrial Training in New Jersey 
and Implications for Continuing Education 
of Adult Educators. (Ed.D., Teachers Coll- 
lege, Columbia University) Estimated com 
pletion: June, 1960. 

Purpose: To develop and state a phil 
osophy of industrial training as an impor 
tant aspect of continuing or adult educa- 
tion for education majors. To develop a 
reference work for industrial leaders on 
the philosophy, planning, initiation and 
organization of industrial training pro- 
grams. To clarify the educational process 
and to emphasize the importance of its 
application in the industrial situation. To 
describe typical educational activities pro- 
vided by institutions of higher learning 
for industry. To make recommendations 
regarding programs that might be made 
available to industry by educational institu- 
tions. 

Inquiries to: Author, 14 Overhill Road, 
South River, New Jersey. 


See also: 16, 31, 65. 


Program Areas: Education 


91. Smiurtrer, Farru. The Inservice Educa-; 
tion Policies of Nine Southern Counties 


/ 
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in California. (Nondegree, University of 
California, Los Angeles) 196). 

' Purpose: To determine the purpose and 
policies for the inservice education of 
teachers in the southern area of the state 
as a basis for planning inservice education 
courses from the University of California 
[°xtension Division. 

Major findings: University courses are 
used by most school districts as one of 
the major requirements for salary increase. 
The tendency is to accept professional and 
tailor-made courses for teachers as well as 
upper division and graduate courses. In- 
service policies vary widely from district 
to district. A few districts have no policies. 
Many of them have very involved policies. 
The tendencies are to move away from the 
large institute to grade level and building 
meetings. 

Inquiries to: Author, Education Exten- 
sion, University of California, 405 Hilgard 
Avenue, Los Angeles 24, California. 


See also: 32. 


Program Areas: Engineering 
And Technology 


Program Areas: Liberal 
Education 


See: 14, 31, 56, 58, 62, 66, 69, 73, 74, 77, 81, 
82, 128. 


Program Areas: Parent 
Education 


Public School Adult 
Education 


92. Burcu, Grorce W. Educational 
Needs of Adult High School Students as 
Determined by Tests of Achievement. (Ed. 
D., Pennsylvania State University) August, 
1959, 

Purpose: To determine the educational 
needs of adult high school students by us- 
ing the Iowa Tests of Educational Devel- 


opment and a high school student control 
group. 

Available on loan from: The Pennsyl- 
vania State University Library, University 
Park, Pennsylvania. 


*93. DeNoveties, Lester C. Administra- 
tive Policies and Practices for Granting the 
High School nee in the Evening High 
Schools in California. 

Major findings: Variations in practice 
in several aspects of the program were evi- 
dent: (1) Although a large majority of the 
districts granted five semester periods for 
a semester’s work, a few gave double this 
amount or ten semester periods. (2) The 
number of hours of attendance required for 
ten semester periods of credit ranged from 
40 to 150 hours. (3) The districts were 
almost evenly divided in their practice 
of granting credit through the successful 
completion of standardized achievement 
tests. (4) Credit for work experience was 
given by most districts. 

Available on loan from: University of 
Southern California Library, Los Angeles, 
California. 

Microfilm from University Microfilms, 
Inc. Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


See also: 17, 20, 24, 30, 39, 71, 106. 


Research Reviews 


94. Brunner, EpmMunpr and others. 
An Overview of Adult Education Re- 
search. (Nondegree, Bureau of Applied 
Social Research, Columbia University and 
the Adult Education Association of the 
US.A.) 1959. 

Purpose: The major objective is to dis- 
cover whether research in nonvocational 
adult education has produced any general- 
izations on which policy could be based, 
and which could be offered for the guid- 
ance of those preparing to be professional 
adult educators. A second objective is to 
suggest both specific problems and broad 
areas which need the attention of research 
workers in order to strengthen the conduct 
of nonvocational adult education. 

Major findings: The report offers a pic- 
ture of research in liberal nonvocational 
adult education at an early stage in the 
development of a new discipline. It re- 
flects even in the varying length of its 
chapters the wide differences in the amount 
and quality of research in the various divi- 


3. 26, 27, 29, 33, 51. 
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sions of the field and in the applicability 
to them of research and theory derived 
from the social science disciplines. It 
shows that a large part of the research in- 
terest of adult educators themselves has 
been devoted to patterns of organization 
and teaching techniques, as is natural given 
the stage of development of the profes- 
$10n. 

Publisbed: Edmund deS. Brunner and 
others. An Overview of Adult Education 
Research. Chicago: Adult Education As- 
sociation of the U. S. A., 1959. 


95. Ironsipe, Diana J. Canadian Investiga- 
tions and Research in Adult Education. 
Food for Thought, May-June, 1959. pp. 
374-385. 


96. Mezirow, J. D. and Dorornea Berry. 
The Literature of Liberal Adult Educa- 
tion, 1945-1957. New York: Scarecrow 
Press, 1960. A thoroughly annotated bibli- 
ography prepared for the Center for the 
Study of Liberal Education for Adults. 
Section II: Research and Bibliography, pp. 
82-159. 


97. Review of Educational Research, June 
1959. Entire issue devoted to adult educa- 
tion research during the period from 1953 
to 1959. 


98. U. S. DeparTMeNT oF AGRICULTURE. 
Federal Extension Service. Bibliography on 
Extension Research, January 1954 through 
December 1958. Circular 530, May 1960. 


99. U. S. DepartMent oF AGRICULTURE. 
Federal Extension Service. Review of Ex- 
tension Research. January through Decem- 
ber, 1958. Circular 521, July, 1959. 


100. U.S. Orrice or Epucation. Reporter: 
Clearinghouse of Studies on Higher Edu- 
cation. 

Two issues of this listing of institutional 
research in higher education have appeared. 
Category 6: Extension, adult education, 
correspondence study, radio and T. V. 
programming, university press and other 
community services. 


See also: 9. 


Rural Adult Education 


101. ALexaANbeR, Frank D. and James W. 
Loncest. Evaluation Study of Farm and 
Home Management Program in New York 
State. (Nondegree, New York Extension 
Service, Cornell University) Estimated 
completion: July, 1961. 

Purpose: (1) To determine the relative 
effectiveness of the intensive county pro- 
gram using the farm and home unit ap- 
proach and the present more extensive 
program. (2) To determine the _ relative 
effectiveness of various ways of doing ex- 
tension work with the farm and home unit 
approach. (3) To get basic input-output 
or cost-benefit data in order to better de- 
termine the level of intensity at which 
optimum return is obtained from the in 
vestment in extension education. (4) To 
develop some sound procedures and tech- 
niques for use in evaluating extension edu- 
cational programs and other adult educa 
tional programs. 

Inquiries to: Author, 261 Roberts Hall, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. 
Five interim reports are available from: 
Office of Extension Studies, 261 Roberts 
Hall, Cornell University, Ithaca, New 


York. 


102. Averitt, THomas B. The Relationship 
Between the Educational Activities of 
Adults and the Differential Adoption of 
Farm Practices. (Ph.D. University of 
Chicago) Estimated completion: October, 
1962. 

Purpose: To investigate the relationship 
between the tendency to adopt recom- 
mended farm practices and participation 
in educational activities. Holding age, edu- 
cation and socio-economic-status constant, 
extent of adult participation in education- 
al activities will be examined. Four adop- 
tion categories identified by studies of rural 
diffusion will be used. 

Inquiries to: Author, Umberger Hall, 
Kansas State University, Manhattan, Kan- 


sas. 


*103. Brste, Bonp L. and Francena L. No- 
LAN. Role Relationship of County Agents 
and the Executive Cominittee Members in 
the Functioning of the Cooperative Exten- 
sion Service. 

Published: “The Role of the Executive 
Committee Member in the County Exten- 
sion Organization in Pennsylvania,” Penn- 
sylvania Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Bulletin 665, April, 1960. 
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104. Broavsent, Marpen. An Analysis of 
Induction Training for Supervisors in the 
Cooperative Extension Services of the 
Southern and Western Regions of the 
United States. (Ph.D., National Agricul- 
tural Extension Center for Advanced Study, 
University of Wisconsin) January, 1960. 

Purpose: To ascertain the areas of su- 
pervisory responsibility which are of seri- 
ous difficulty for newly appointed exten- 
sion supervisors, which of the areas per- 
sist as difficult for experienced supervisors; 
to identify sources and methods which pro- 
vided significant training for new super- 
visors, 

Major findings: The most difficult re- 
sponsibilities facing new supervisors are in 
the program and appraisal type functions. 
The least difficult areas tend to be in re- 
lation to the more administrative type func- 
tions. Supervisors without job descriptions 
tend to indicate greater difficulty than 
those with job descriptions. Difficulties 


persist, among experienced supervisors, with 
certain responsibilities. Graduate study by 
supervisors was considered essential. 


Vicrofilm available from: University 
Microfilms, 313 North First Street, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. 


105. Caut, Dento A. Perceptions of the 
County Extension Director’s Administrative 
Role in Michigan. (Ph.D., National Agri- 
cultural Extension Center for Advanced 
Study, University of Wisconsin) April, 
1960. 

Purpose: To determine the responsibili- 
ties of county extension directors as per- 
ceived by members of the Agricultural 
Extension Service staff and determine if 
there is a relationship between age, formal 
training, size of county staff, tenure of per- 
sonnel and their perceptions of the posi- 
tion. 

Major findings: The major functions of 
the county extension director in order of 
importance were: (1) educational leader- 
ship; (2) finance and business management, 
(3) organization and policy; (4) personnel 
management; (5) direction and coordina- 
tion; (6) administrative relations; (7) plan- 
ning and programming; and (8) super- 
vision. There was general agreement among 
administrators, specialists and county staff 
on the first three functions but consider- 
able disagreement on the last two functions. 
There was greater concensus among ad- 
ministrative groups than non-administra- 
tive groups on specifying the degree of im- 


portance of administrative responsibilities 
and activities. 

Microfilm available from: University 
Microfilms, 313 North First Street, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. 


106. Crary, JosepH Ray. Attitudes of Pub- 
lic School Personnel Toward Adult Edu- 
cation in Agriculture in North Carolina. 
(Master of Agricultural Education, Agri- 
cultural Education Department, North 
Carolina State College) June, 1960. 

Purpose: What are the attitudes of sup- 
erintendents, principals, and vocational ag- 
riculture teachers concerning the adult 
education phase of vocational agriculture 
programs in the school communities of 
North Carolina? 

Major findings: Public schools have a 
responsibility to provide educational oppor- 
tunities to all who need, desire and can 
profit by such education. Superintendents 
and principals see major functions of voca- 
tional agriculture department as teaching 
vocational agriculture to high school stu- 
dents. Schedules of vocational agriculture 
teachers should provide time for work with 
adult classes. There are many activities 
that should be included in the adult pro- 
gram in vocational agriculture. Develop- 
ing policies for adult programs appears to 
be a major problem for public school per- 
sonnel. 

Available on loan from: D.H. Hill Li- 
brary, or Agricultural Education Depart- 
ment, North Carolina State College, Ra- 
leigh, North Carolina. 


107. Core, Ernest James. Determination 
and Clarification of Goals of some Tomp- 
kins County, New York, Farm Families 
Through the Farm and Home Management 
Program. (M.S., Cornell University) Sep- 
tember, 1959. 

Purpose: To describe on the basis of 
empirical findings a useful procedure for 
assisting families to develop and clarify 
goals. 

Major findings: Farm families do have 
goals which can be clarified with the help 
of extension agents and can thereby make 
significant advances in their farm business 
and family life in a more organized man- 
ner. 

Available on loan from: Cornell Uni- 
versity Library, Ithaca, New York. 


108. Davis, Spurceon Leonarp. A Study 
of Inservice Training in Poultry for Coun- 
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ty Agricultural Agents with Special Em- 
phasis on Alabama Conditions. (M.D., 
Cornell University) June, 1960. 

Purpose: To investigate and analyze the 
inservice training methods, techniques and 
activities which have been used by exten- 
sion poultry specialists in the United States 
and to determine which methods and sub- 
ject matter emphases are thought to be 
most effective by county agricultural 
agents in Alabama; to determine which 
methods have been mo st _ effective 
in the various states under varying condi- 
tions; to examine and analyze from the 
viewpoint of frequency of use, relative ef- 
fectiveness of each as evaluated by exten- 
sion poultry specialists, and report details 
on how the various methods are used. 

Major findings: Varying degrees of dif- 
ferences were found in regard to frequency 
of use, rank, and relative effectiveness rank 
of such variables as region, years of ex- 
perience as specialist, commercial versus 
non-commercial broiler states, etc. Differ- 
ences in subject matter emphasis under five 
different conditions were determined. 

Available on loan from: Cornell Uni- 
versity Library, Ithaca, New York. 


*109. Duncan, James A., Epwarp F. 
ScuLtutr and Cuaries Nixorar. The Iden- 
tification and Analysis of Factors Associat- 
ed with Performance of Beginning Co- 
operative Extension Agents in Wisconsin. 

Available on loan from: M. S. Thesis 
by Charles Nikolai from the University of 
Wisconsin Library, Madison, Wisconsin. 

Microfilm copy: E. F. Schlutt’s thesis 
may be purchased from University Micro- 
films, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


110. Exprep, Berrie Lee. Teaching Prob- 
lems of Home Demonstration Local Proj- 
ect Leaders in New York State. (MS., 
Cornell University) September, 1959. 
Purpose: The study attempts to answer 
the following questions: What are the spe- 
cific teaching areas in which New York 
state project leaders are strong and weak? 
Would specialized method training for lo- 
cal leaders improve the effectiveness of 
home demonstration work? How can spec- 
ialists and agents give the help needed? 
Major findings: Six major strengths and 
eight major weaknesses in the teaching 
practices of home demonstration project 
leaders, areas in which local leaders would 
welcome help, and the types of teaching 


method training recommended by the au- 
thor are listed. 

Available from: Cornell: University Li- 
brary, Ithaca, New York. 


111. Gopparp, Betre Lov. Opinions of 
Homemakers Toward an Extension Service 
Leadership Training Program in Butler 
County, Pennsylvania. (M.S., Cornell Uni- 
versity) June, 1960. 

Purpose: To examine the results of the 
leader training program with respect to 
the degree to which more people have 
been reached, the degree of acceptance and 
the effectiveness of lay leader teaching. 
The study is designed to determine the at- 
titudes of both the members and the lead- 
ers of extension groups toward the leader 
training program. 

Major findings: Results indicate that 
the leader training program has been ac- 
cepted by the extension women of Butler 
County, that the program has encouraged 
women to become more involved in ex- 
tension work, Through the extension pro- 
gram women have had the opportunity to 
develop self-confidence and leadership 
abilities. More homemaking information 
has been taken to more people as the lead- 
ers began teaching. Through the leadership 
training program extension agents are able 
to give more time to developing a year- 
round 4-H home economics program. 

Available on loan from: Cornell Uni- 
versity Library, Ithaca, New York. 


112. Hotper, Napine D. Evaluation of the 
Home Demonstration Club Program in 
Meeting the Interests and Needs of Urban 
Homemakers of Washington County, Okla- 
homa. (M.A., Oklahoma State University) 
August, 1959, : 
Purpose: Since the county is chiefly 
urban, it is believed that this group of 
homemakers should be included more ex- 
tensively in planning future Home Demon- 
stration Programs. Eighty-eight urban 
home demonstration club members evalu- 
ated the benefits received from the Home 
Demonstration Club program. Three hun- 
dred urban homemakers who were not 
members of home demonstration club rated 
their interests in homemaking activities, 
personal development and affairs. 
Major findings: Urban home demon- 
stration club members have benefited from 
the Home Demonstration Club Program 
particularly in the following phases of 
homemaking and personal development: 
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buying food, food preparation, home sew- 
ing, personal development and ability to 
appear before a group. Other programs 
receiving a high rating were in family life, 
housing and house furnishings. Least bene- 
fits were received in family financial plan- 
ning, health and work with youth. The 
nonmember group was most interested in: 
buying food, meal planning, food preserva- 
tion, home sewing, family life, house plan- 
ning and interior decorating. 

Available on loan from: Division of 
Home Economics, Oklahoma State Uni- 
versity, Stillwater, Oklahoma. 


113. JouNston, Rupert Bernarp. Family 
Goals and Some Factors Associated with 
their Accomplishment. (Ed.D., Cornell 
University) February, 1960. 

Purpose: An analysis of farm and home 
goals in order to delineate some of the 
factors associated with their accomplish- 
ment as an aid to extension program plan- 
ning. 

Major findings: Age is a significant fac- 
tor in the type of goals that are accom- 
plished. Number of children influences 
priority set for each goal. Age of children 
influences priority and degree of accom- 
plishment of goals. Reasons why goals were 
not accomplished were rated and include: 
finances, time, alternatives, interest, sick- 
ness. 

Available on loan from: Cornell Uni- 
versity Library, Ithaca, New York. 


114. Juntus Gienn. A Study of 
Factors Related to Non-Participation in 
Extension Education Programs in the Three 
Oahu Extension Districts, Hawaii. (Ed.D., 
Cornell University) February, 1960. 

Purpose: To analyze family participa- 
tion in extension education programs and 
to determine causes of non-participation. 

Major findings: Causes of non-partici- 
pation include: (1) Ineffectiveness of ex- 
tension programs in reaching the people in 
comparison with degree of effectiveness in 
other states; (2) Non-availability of pri- 
vate land for engagement in non-corporate 
farming; (3) Length of residence in the 
community; (4) Racial background and 
religion. 

Available on loan from:” Cornell Uni- 
versity Library, Ithaca, New York. 


115. Papitta, Aurora Ropricuez. Sugges- 
tions for a Comprehensive Approach for 


Training 4-H Leaders in Puerto Rico. 
(MS., Cornell University) June, 1960. 

Purpose: To analyze the present Puerto 
Rican 4-H club organization and to de- 
termine responsibilities of professional lead- 
ers in such work; to survey existing litera- 
ture relating to leader training for 4-H 
club work; to make suggestions for improv- 
ing and increasing the scope of club work 
in Puerto Rico. 

Major findings: On the basis of the find- 
ings of the study, the author suggests a 
comprehensive approach to the develop- 
ment and training of leaders and to an in- 
crease in club work and enrollment in 
Puerto Rico. 

Available on: loan from: Cornell Uni- 
versity Library, Ithaca, New York. 


*116. Pipes, Lroyp J. Case-group Inves- 
tigation of Procedures for Continuing in 
the Public Schools Comprehensive Agri- 
cultural Education Programs for Beginning 
Farmers. 

Major findings: Status in farming as a 
basis for enrollment in the young farmers 
courses produced relatively homogenous 
groups. A very important procedure for 
developing willingness to plan a three or 
four year course was the clarification, crys- 
talization and conscious acceptance by the 
beginning farmers of definite goals for their 
various farming activities. 

Published: A Comprehensive Agricul- 
tural Education Program for Young Farm- 
ers. Urbana, Illinois: Office of Field Serv- 
ices, University of Illinois. 


117. Price, Ranper. An Analysis of Edu- 
cational Needs of Arkansas Extension 
Agents. (Ph.D., National Agricultural Ex- 
tension Center for Advanced Study, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin) January, 1960. 

Purpose: To determine the educational 
interests of Arkansas Extension Agents 
based upon their expressed needs in select- 
ed competency areas; to relate agents’ ex- 
pression of the importance of competency 
in certain areas to their effectiveness; and 
to ascertain areas agents prefer to pursue 
in graduate study. 

Major findings: Agents with short ten- 
ure tend to view their roles more as serv- 
ice and less as education than do those with 
longer tenure. Agents rated “excellent” in 
job performance tend to view their roles 
as more educational in nature than others. 
The area of program development was con- 
sidered more important, among nine com- 
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petency areas, to agent effectiveness. It 
was also the area in which there was the 
greatest evidence of need for training. 

Microfilm available from: University 
Microfilms, 313 North First Street, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. 


118. Rmey, THomas L. Development of 
Extension in the Land-Grant College, 1885- 
1914. (Ph.D., University of Chicago) Es- 
timated completion: 1964. 

Purpose: To investigate the beginnings 
of extension work in the Land-Grant Col- 
lege system to discover reasons for the 
present relationships between the Coopera- 
tive Extension Service and the general ex- 
tension divisions. Source materials for the 
years 1885 to 1914 will be studied to de- 
termine if all extension work was concen- 
trated in one effort and, if so, why it split 
into two separate efforts. 

Inquiries to: Author, 1212 Far Hills 
Drive, Park Hills, Covington, Kentucky. 


119. Scumract, Ross A. Changes in the 
Young Farmer Program Conducted in New 
York State During the Period July 1, 1955 
to June 30, 1957. (M.A., Agricultural Edu- 
cation Division, Cornell University) 1960. 

Purpose: (1) Determine what changes 
occurred in the characteristics and scope 
of the young farmer programs conducted 
in New York State during the period July 
1, 1955 to June 30, 1957, and (2) establish 
a benchmark which can serve as a basis 
for measuring future trends in the young 
farmer program. 

Major findings: (1) The number of 
young farmers programs conducted in New 
York State increased from 26 to 50. (2) 
The total enrollment in the Young Farm- 
er Program conducted in New York State 
increased from 779 to 836. (3) The aver- 
age number of young farmers per program, 
attending 50% or more of the meetings, 
decreased from 12 to 10. (4) The average 
number of visits made by teachers for the 
purpose of determining individual instruc- 
tional needs increased from 12 to 13. (5) 
The length of visits made by teachers for 
the purpose of determining individual in- 
structional needs increased from 66 to 70 
minutes. (6) The average number of 
group instructional meetings per center de- 
creased from 20 to 17. (7) The average 
number of hours of group instruction per 
center decreased from 44 to 39. (8) The 
average number of hours of individual on- 
farm instruction given to a young farmer 


by teachers of agriculture increased from 
4 to 10. 

Available on loan from: Mann Library, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. 


See also: 50, 51, 55, 98, 99. 


Teachers, Leaders, Adminis- 
trators in Adult Education 


120. Brown, G. Lawrence. How to Dis- 
cover and Select Teachers for Adult Edu- 
cation. (M.A., Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity) 1959. 

Available on loan from: Author, Educa- 
tion Department, Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity, University Park, Pennsylvania. 


*121. CHAMBERLAIN, Martin N. The Pro- 
fessional Adult Educator: An Examination 
of His Competencies and of the Programs 
of Graduate Study which Prepare Him 
for Work in the Field. 

Major findings: (1) An ordering of 
importance of a list of 45 competencies 
for professional adult educators; (2) nine 
perceptions of the successful adult edu- 
cator which emerged from factor analysis 
of the data; (3) differing perception of 
the importance of values, skills, concepts 
with respect to individual, group or so- 
ciety of the eleven sub-groups which made 
up the total sample; (4) the rating by the 
professors of adult education of a set of 
objectives for graduate adult education. 

Available on loan from: Author, 322 
Lewis Hall, University of Washington, Se- 
attle 5, Washington. 


122. Dante, THomas L. A Comparison of 


Academic Qualifications .of Off-Campus 
and On-Campus Instructional Staffs. (Non- 
degree, Division of Adult Education, Uni- 
versity of Idaho) Estimated completion: 
June, 1961. 

Purpose: To compare the qualifications 
of the off-campus instructors at the Uni- 
versity of Idaho with those of campus 
faculty members teaching comparable 
courses. 

Inquiries to: Author, Division of Adult 
Education and Summer School, University 
of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho. 


123. Dion, H. J. and Rose Corocne. 
Academic Training in Adult Education. 
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(Commission of the Professors of Adult 
Education) March, 1959. 

Purpose: To determine the current 
status of enrollment, courses, content and 
procedures used in the preparation of stu- 
dents majoring in the field of adult edu- 
cation. 

Inquiries to: 
Department, Michigan State 
East Lansing, Michigan. 


H. J. Dillon, Education 
University, 


124. Sacer, G. ALLEN. Principles and Prac- 
tices in the Administration of Faculty Per- 
sonnel: A Critical Analysis in Twelve In- 
stitutions of Higher Education in the Mid- 
dle Atlantic Region, with Special Emphasis 
on Part-Time Faculty in the Evening Col- 
lege. (Ph.D., University of Wisconsin.) 

Purpose: To investigate the relation- 
ship between established criteria of faculty 
personnel administration and the practice 
of faculty administration in evening col- 
leges and their residence counterparts. 

Inquiries to: Author, University College, 
University of Maryland, College Park, 
Maryland. 


125. Srenzer, Anne K. A Study of a 
Training Program for Volunteer Group 
Leaders. (Ph.D., School of Education, Uni- 
versity of California) Estimated comple- 
tion: 1962. 

Purpose: To design and evaluate a con- 
tinuous training program for Volunteer 
Trainers of Girl Scout Leaders in the San 
Francisco Bay Area over a specified period 
of time and find: most effective methods 
in producing self-directed learning, the ef- 
fect of previous group experience in mem- 
ber or leader roles on learning, the extent 
to which ability to give training can be 
predicted on the basis of participation as 
a trainee. 

Inquiries to: Jack London, University 
of California, School of Education, Berke- 
ley 4, California. 


See also: 37, 48, 55, 63, 90, 103-105, 108- 
111, 215, 127, 126. 


Voluntary Organizations 


126. EttswortH, Atten. Role Analysis in 
a Voluntary Organization. (Ph.D., New 
York University) Estimated completion: 
1960. 

Purpose: To determine the role con- 
census that exists among young men mem- 


bers and the official staff members of the 
organization assigned to work with them. 
To determine if there is a relationship be- 
tween the degree of role concensus and 
participation of young men in the organi- 
zation. 

Inquiries to: Author, 291 
New York 7, New York. 


Broadway, 


127. Extswortn, A Study of 
Young Adults. (National Board of 
YMCA’s) Estimated completion: 1961. 

Purpose: To determine basic character- 
istics, interests, attitudes and needs of young 
adults as a basis for re-designing organi- 
zation and program that involves them. 

Inquiries to: Allen Ellsworth, 291 Broad- 
way, New York 7, New York. 


128. Merrirretp, Cuartes W. Experiment 
in Liberal Curriculum Development for 
National Organization Leadership. (Non- 
degree, Council of National Organizations) 
Estimated completion: September, 1960. 

Purpose: To explore fresh approaches 
to leadership, appropriate to the voluntary 
principle in an age of technical abundance, 
in the modern democratically-oriented so- 
ciety. Major areas of inquiry are: (1) the 
social context in which organizations work, 
(2) the social philosophy of voluntary or- 
ganizations, (3) leadership of organizations 
—character and requirements, (4) the in- 
dividual and the organization, (5) charac- 
ter of democratic organization, (6) social 
change-—its theory and process. 

Inquiries to: .Mrs. Lois R. McCarthy, 
Executive Secretary, Council of National 
Organizations, 150 East 35th Street, New 
York 16, New York. 


129. Tuiepe, Witson B. Educational Pro- 
gramming by Voluntary Groups: An Ex- 
ploratory Study of a Time Sample in a 
Medium Sized City. (Nondegree, Exten- 
sion Division, University of Wisconsin) 
Estimated completion: August, 1960. 

Purpose: To determine the amount of 
programming which can be described as 
having educational purposes carried on by 
voluntary groups during a single month; 
to determine the number of participants 
in these programs. 

Inquiries to: Author, Education Depart- 
ment, University of Wisconsin, Madison 
6, Wisconsin. 


See also: 125. 
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Adult Education and 


Its Research Needs” 


Edmund deS. Brunner 
Chairman, Bureau of Applied Social Research, Columbia University 


RESEARCH in the area of adult educa- 
tion has been too largely neglected. 
The total product is infinitesimal 
compared to the great bulk of re- 
search which is available to guide 
educators in our elementary and sec- 
ondary schools and even those in col- 
leges. One reason for this, perhaps 
the most important reason, is the pres- 
sure of rapidly mounting enrollments, 
which has given adult educators little 
time to ask questions. Another is the 
part-time, marginal position of adult 
education in many agencies and in- 
stitutions. Viewed by too many as a 
side-show, it was not thought neces- 
sary to explore its value or efficiency 
as long as it paid its way. Beyond 
that, there is a strange lack of curi- 
osity about the effectiveness of their 
work among a considerable number 
of agencies, some of which spend 
large sums on what they call educa- 
tional programs. Early in our study, 
An Overview of Adult Education Re- 
search, through the cooperation of 
Mrs. Lois McCarthy of the Council 
of National Organizations, we wrote 
its members, asking if they were do- 
ing or had done any research and if 
they would share it with us. Some, 
among them the League of Women 
Voters and the Great Books Founda- 
tion, had. But I speak the literal truth 
when I tell you that among the great 


majority that had done none, some 
were actually affronted that anyone 
would think they might need re- 
search. The great exception is, of 
course, the Extension Service. Count- 
ing both federal and state studies, 
there are close to 1,000 studies for 
which Extension is responsible, and 
especially those since the end of 
World War II have much of value 
for adult educators. The result is 
that much of the published research 
applicable to adult education has been 
done by social scientists, especially 
psychologists like Thorndike and 
Lorge, and by sociologists. 


The Paucity of Research 


Let me emphasize that in terms of 
the number involved, the man hours 
millions of adults spend in the pur- 
suit of knowledge and in proportion 
to the costs, there is shockingly little 
research in adult education the coun- 
try over. Happily the amount is 
slowly increasing, especially in our 
universities, but there are still only 
a few graduate departments of adult 
education, and the research they do 
is too seldom published. There is not 
yet in aduit education a means of 
publishing abstracts of Ph.D. research 
studies such as most disciplines have.’ 
Hence some of the really good recent 


*This article may be identified as publication No. A-306 of the Bureau of Applied 


Social Research, Columbia University. 
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research we found and used is ‘large- 
ly unknown in the field, although it 
probably did receive a few lines in 
the annual summary of research in 
the summer number of Adult Edu- 
cation. 

One more preliminary remark is in 
order. The paucity of research re- 
lates not only to the so-called funda- 
mental research which is a contri- 
bution to knowledge. Unless people 
out of modesty suppressed titles, it 
refers also to what has variously been 
called “service,” “action” or “pro- 
gramming” research, largely descrip- 
tive in character and conducted on a 
community basis to assist some agency 
in building its program. 

In some academic circles it is popu- 
lar to discount such research. In my 
view this is unfortunate. A program 
built on an assured knowledge of a 
community and its population, and 
of potential participants and their 
needs, almost inevitably will be bet- 
ter than a program built on hunches. 
As to description, it is the first step 
in the development of research in 
any discipline, and in a new field 
must come first. From a _ research 
point of view, adult education is a 
new field. As Carl C. Taylor said 
recently, “Description, as accurate 
and precise as possible, is truly the 
first step in analysis.” 

Therefore, I would like to see a 
considerable increase in the number 
of studies of communities and agen- 
cies, with the objective of developing 
more appropriate and effective pro- 
grams, such studies to be conducted 
with scientific rigor. In these crowd- 
ed days and within the increasingly 
complex structure of our society, an 
organization which does not engage 
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in periodic research of a service or 
action character is handicapping itself. 


Participation— 
Nonparticipation Survey 


I would also urge that any new 
project or program with real poten- 
tial value to adult education be de- 
scribed as it proceeds, as accurately 
and precisely as possible, to quote 
Taylor again, and made available. 
The point seems sufficiently impor- 
tant to illustrate. Nearly 20 years 
ago Abbott Kaplan did a study in 
Springfield, Mass., entitled Socio- 
Economic Circumstances and Adult 
Participation in Certain Cultural and 
Educational Activities We divided 
the city into 14 relatively homogen- 
eous areas as determined by available 
indices such as census data, and using 
a large sample, by interview, was able 
to relate participation to such things 
as nativity, color, education, eco- 
nomic status, etc. Moreover, he se- 
cured valuable data through his in- 
terviews with respect to reasons for 
participation or nonparticipation. He 
found that the population character- 
istics of his areas differed markedly 
and, not surprisingly, that the resi- 
dents’ conceptions of their education- 
al needs did also. On the basis of his 
results the adult education program 
of the public school system of Spring- 
field, Mass., was effectively reorgan- 
ized. 

This study was the first of its kind 
in adult education and was also Kap- 
lan’s Ph.D. thesis at Columbia. I am 
not sure a comparable study would 
be accepted as such today. The job 
has been done and the relationship of 
social indices to adult education par- 
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ticipation established. Moreover, in 
current parlance it was “just a sur- 
vey,” an elaborate one, to be sure, 
but a survey nonetheless. Note, how- 
ever, that while in methodology and 
findings this study, when done, was 
a unique pioneer effort deserving the 
degree it earned its author, it was 
also action or service research. It 
resulted, as I’ve noted, in a reorgan- 
ized adult education program. This 
feature of Kaplan’s work is as valu- 
able as it ever was. Indeed, anyone 
needing comparable data as a basis for 
programizing in his own community 
should be grateful to Kaplan for out- 
lining an effective methodoiogy. 


Service Research 
Opportunities 


We are doubtless all rather more 
conscious than usual just now of the 
U. S. Census. It offers an example, 
properly used, of opportunities for 
service research helpful in program 
building. Perforce in illustrating this 
point, I shall have to use data that are 
10 years old, since obviously no 1960 
results will be available for some 
months. From the point of view of 
adult educators, one of the most in- 
teresting items relates to the median 
number of years of schooling com- 
pleted by the average adult 25 years 
of age or over. This in 1940 stood 
at 8.6 years, in 1950 at 9.6, in March 
1957 at 10.9, and 13 months ago, 
March 1959, at 11.2. For those 25 
to 29 years of age the median in the 
current census will approximate a 
semester of college. This means, of 
course, that for this age group as 
many people have had a semester or 
more as have had less. Non-whites 
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have gone from 6 years to 8% since 
1940, and the 25 to 29 year olds from 
7Y¥, to 11 years. My guess is that 
nabeiadly 1960 will show high school 
graduation as the median educational 
status for all persons under 35, re- 
gardless of color. 

Now we know that the best single 
index of reading ability is grade “of 
school completed, the correlation be- 
ing about +.70. The University of 
Chicago pioneered in studies of read- 
ing more than a quarter of a century 
ago. Eventually certain word lists 
and readability formulas emerged. I 
suggest that the time has come to re- 
examine these. A year or so ago I 
heard a farmer complaining that a 
Department of Agriculture bulletin 
was too simply written. This is cer- 
tainly something new under the sun. 
In terms of word choice and content 
of adult education curriculum, lec- 
tures and publications, what is the 
meaning of the fact that in one gen- 
eration the average American has 
gone from grade school to high 
school graduation? We simply do 
not yet know what this dramatic 4- 
year gain in educational status in a 
generation means for adult education, 
nor how, with the new interest in 
the aged, to span the growing spread 
in educational experience between 
those over 65 and those, say, under 
45. I have wondered if our lack of 
needed new knowledge at these points 
has any bearing on some studies which 
show high interest in adult education 
but low participation. Such situations 
deserve study and might teach us 
much. 


Regional Differences 
There will, of course, be regional 
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differences. The white urban South, 
as of the 1950 census, was up to the 
national average. Its rural popula- 
tion of both races lagged. There are 
counties in the South where the av- 
erage male adult was functionally il- 
literate by Department of Defense 
standards. Since the armed forces 
reject such persons unless the need 
is very great, it means that under 
draft regulations, quotas being based 
on total population, larger propor- 
tions of the better educated are called. 
I mention this because it seems to me 
an effective argument for expanding 
and financing adult education which 
a little research on 1960 data can sub- 
stantiate. The degree of actual and 
functional illiteracy cost the South 
heavily in World War IL. 

Not only are there regional dif- 
ferences; there are likely to be to- 
day, as there were in 1950, amazing 
differences within a single state. In 
that year among adult males in close 
to a dozen counties in Georgia, medi- 
an educational status was under 4 
years, the high county was 11 years, 
and close to 20 were around 8 to 8. 5, 
a difference of about 7 years in edu- 
cational experience between high and 
low counties, and of 3 between aver- 
age and high. Among females the 
contrasts were even greater, over 6 
years between the high and low coun- 
ty, or if the high county (DeKalb) 
should be an exception, there is 4 
years difference between adult wom- 
en in the low counties and Atlanta. 
I need not tell adult educators these 
are tremendous differences in terms 
of planning the scope and content of 
an adult education program, if such 
contrasting counties are to be reached. 
With such contrasts some slight at- 


tention to the easily available facts 
would seem to be called for, especial- 
ly by adult educational agencies op- 
erating on a state-wide basis. 


Reaching the Under-Educated 


Among the gaps in adult educa- 
tion research and experimentation ap- 
pears to be lack of knowledge as to 
how to reach the less well-educated. 
After all, despite our educational pro- 
gress, even 1960 will show approxi- 
mately eight million functionally il- 
literate, that is, those with 4 years of 
school or less, and more than thirty 
additional million who have not gone 
beyond 8 years. Our survey of re- 
search in participation in adult edu- 
cation showed conclusively that the 
lower a person’s educational status, 
the less the likelihood of his being 
reached by any adult education pro- 
gram. We sorely need studies and, 
growing out of them, experiments 
as to how to arouse the interest, cre- 
ate the motivation, and then hold the 
participation of less well-educated 
adults in suitable adult education pro- 
grams. And we need to know what 
makes such a program suitable in 
terms both of organization and ma- 
terials. 

This need to upgrade the educa- 
tional status of those who have missed 
some of what our society offers 
through its schools is usually inter- 
preted in economic terms. This is 
quite justifiable. The relation between 
income and education is abundantly 
clear. But the losses from poor edu- 
cation are more than just economic. 
As a single illustration, take the fact 
that the lower the educational status 
of the married woman, the greater 
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the risk of widowhood. By marry- 
ing a woman with less than eighth 
grade education, all men, even col- 
lege graduates, have lowered meas- 
urably their life expectancy. Perhaps 
some wealthy bachelors under 30 can 
be found to finance this suggested 
research. The lives they save may 
be their own. 


Research in Attitudes 


Closely associated with the prob- 
lem of upgrading the under-educated 
is a more fundamental one, probably 
not one an agency would be war- 
ranted in exploring, though it might 
cooperate, but one a university could 
well attempt. We know very little 
about the conception people of 
various cultural backgrounds and edu- 
cational experiences have with re- 
spect to the function of education in 
facilitating the adjustment of the in- 
dividual to his job, his immediate en- 
vironment, and the society of which 
he is a part. Why, for instance, are 
the less well-educated the more in- 
tolerant, as Stauffer found? How de- 
terminative is the social milieu of an 
individual as to his attitudes about 
education, as over against his person- 
al experiences with school? How rep- 
resentative of people in rural or urban 
life is the farmer who declined to 
come to an Extension Service lecture 
series on the ground he “wasn’t farm- 
ing half as well as he knew?” Natural- 
ly, why then learn more? How de- 
velopmotivation in such a person? Or 
is it best for adult education to write 
off this type of person? This last 
proposal involves, of course, research 
im the area of attitudes. 

It is probably worth underlining 


at this point something emphasized 
in the book. Interesting as are re- 
ports on attitudes held, as given by 
such researchers as Gallup, Roper, or 
the National Opinion Research Coun- 
cil at the University of Chicago, from 
the point of view of education the 
data simply locate a problem and give 
its dimensions. Any real educational 
program designed with a view to 
changing an attitude needs to know 
how it came to be held, whether its 
origin was rational, based on inade- 
quate or erroneous information, or 
whether it was emotional, springing 
from some perhaps traumatic experi- 
ence. The educational problem is 
quite different in the latter instance 
from that in the former. 


Education for Older Adults 


With the present interest in our 
older citizens, some issues implicit in 
the discussion during the last few 
moments take on special significance. 
We know something about the re- 
lation of age to attitudes, but most 
of the studies along such lines have 
failed to take advantage of the great- 
ly enhanced interest in gerontology 
and the research growing out of it. 
Should education offerings for older 
adults be based purely on possible 
hobbies or interests? Should they 
seck to modify attitudes? Can atti- 
tudes of older adults, in fact, be 
changed by education, or is this so 
unlikely that it appears to be too ex- 
pensive to try? This is a very prac- 
tical question for organizations for 
which education is a method of reach- 
ing desired objectives, rather than 
being itself an objective. Does the 
response of older adults to adult edu- 
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cation offerings and the modifiability 
of their attitudes vary as between 
adults who have already retired and 
those still in their chosen occupa- 
tions? Presumably any results achiev- 
ed in attempting to answer these ques- 
tions could be shown also to fluctuate 
with both socio-economic and social 
status, though we cannot be sure un- 
til studies have shown that in this 
particular older Americans reveal re- 
sponses similar to a general popula- 
tion such as Kaplan studied. 


Participation 


Like so many questions that can be 
asked, some of these point us again 
toward participation. We know that, 
depending on the comimunity studied, 
from one-fifth to one-half the adult 
population participate in no formal 
organization. We also know that 
these persons typically are.not her- 
mits or social isolates. Their partici- 
pation in informal social interaction 
is high, sometimes higher than that 
of participants in formal, organized 
activities. Why is this? With so 
much adult education participation 
being on a hit-or-miss basis, it is very 
important for us to probe deeply 
enough to discover the meaning of 
this finding. 

Dr. Newberry, in his chapter on 
“Participation” in Overview, suggests 
as an answer that the pattern of or- 
ganization is not well adapted to the 
needs and experience of nonpartici- 
pants. This is a tenable hypothesis 
which should be tested, but let us 
remember that in rural America, at 
least, the omnipresent adult educa- 
tional agency, the Extension Service, 
with a quite similar organizational 


structure the nation over, in some 
counties reaches lower income farm- 
ers proportionately with others, but in 
more fails to do-so. Does leadership 
then make the difference? Certainly 
it has something to do with it. If 
for any specific group or activity we 
could discover the essence: of leader- 
ship, it would be useful. Concepts 
of leadership may very well differ ac- 
cording to the status and background 
of those concerned. 


Depth Interviews 

We know a good deal about the 
techniques of gathering life histories. 
I would like to see depth interviews 
of participants and nonparticipants 
in adult education that would dis- 
cover the motivations of participants, 
reasons for nonparticipation, among 
others, and relate these to sex, social 
status, economic and ethnic back- 
grounds, and prior education. 

Another approach would be to 
study a small number of pairs of 
communities matched for similarity 
except that each pair should contain 
one community with little adult edu- 
cation and one with a considerable 
amount. This, in both members of 
each pair, should include interviews 
with participants and nonparticipants 
as to their reasons, motivations and 
satisfactions with respect to enroll- 
ment in adult education activities. 
Leaders and organizational officers 
should also be interviewed and the 
results related to the background 
data. The objective would be to dis- 
cover factors conducive to the suc- 
cessful development of adult educa- 
tion. Burton Kreitlow at Wisconsin 
got some very significant results from 
a study something like this. 
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Motivation 


One element of surprise in some 
studies, both of motivation and par- 
ticipation, was the proportion of at- 
tendants at adult education activities 
for whom educational motives were 
secondary or sometimes absent. They 
went for company, to be with a 
friend. During the winters of the 
Great Depression some came to the 
Great Hall of Cooper Union just to 
keep warm. But whatever the cir- 
cumstances, we have these people for 
a while. How can such non-educa- 
tional motivation be used to change 
attitudes toward adult education? Is 
the proportion of drop-outs higher 
among participants with non-educa- 
tional motivation than others? It may 
not be, for the person with strong 
educational motivation may be more 
competent in the subject because of 
interest and hence more critical. Do 
adult educators need to use somewhat 
different techniques in a class group 
of mixed motivation than in one 
where the yen for education is pure 
and undefiled? A related question, 
on which we have had more heat 
than light, is whether to utilize ex- 
isting groups for an adult education 
program or to create groups around a 
content interest where there is a real 
choice. If the latter procedure is 
used, how weld the participants into 
a group? Or is getting content across 
the sole obligation? Would changing 
a collectivity of individuals into a 
social group with a common interest 
make teaching content easier? Thus 
far for the most part we have decided 
questions like these on the basis of 
hunches or group consensus without 
benefit of data. But having so de- 


cided, it would be very useful to keep 
careful records of happenings and re- 
sults. If enough case stories could be 
gathered and turned over to some uni- 
versity department of adult education 
for analysis'‘and interpretation, the 
field would be in the way of making 
progress, at least of developing in- 
formed hypotheses for further study. 


Research in Group Dynamics 


This gets us into the whole area 
of groups, and while some of the 
research in group dynamics is fruit- 
ful for adult education, questions 
such as the following need answer- 
ing: 

Under what circumstances do the 
forces which make for group co- 
hesion inhibit active participation in 
adult education programs? Does the 
impact of these forces vary with the 
type of group or the educational 
status of the members? How may 
these forces or types of groups and 
individuals be identified? Are there 
situations in which groups as groups 
are resistant to adult education pro- 
grams? How do these differ from 
effective adult education groups in 
their composition, characteristics, and 
relations to the larger social struc- 
ture? Under what circumstances do 
ad hoc adult education groups per- 
sist over time and become traditioned 
groups? Does this process dilute the 
adult education interests of the group 
or its individual members? 

One of the interesting findings of 
Abbott Kaplan’s study of the Fund 
for Adult Education discussion group 
program in Los Angeles is that new 
friendships were formed and a sig- 
nificant minority of participants, in 
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effect, broke contact with their form- 
er, purely socio-recreational groups 
because the new groups, as friend- 
ships broadened, offered opportunity 
to satisfy both intellectual and socio- 
recreational desires. 

Thus such persons became deviants 
in the eyes of members of their orig- 
inal groups because the rewards of 
participation in the discussion pro- 
gram, both direct and related, offset 
the risks of leaving a group previous- 
ly of major importance but obvious- 
ly not completely satisfying. 


Group Discussion 


One of the important uses of groups 
in adult education is, of course, in 
group discussion. All of us on this 
Overview project had, I suppose, 
heard the praises of group discussion 
sounded so often we had uncritical- 
ly come to assume its extremely high 

value as a technique of adult educa- 
tion. We were surprised to find some 
studies which demonstrated that 
while of unquestioned value, there 
was need to use it with discrimina- 
tion, not to say discretion. 

We found that there appeared to be 
some unanswered problems with re- 
spect to the use of discussion in adult 
education, some of which may be 
indicated as suggestions for further 
research. Much of the investigation 
to date has been concerned with dem- 
onstrating the validity of the method; 
but discussion groups differ mark- 
edly both as to size and objectives, 
and therefore as to the outcomes ex- 
pected from the discussion process. 
They are selective in their recruit- 
ment of personnel and in the con- 
ception of the role and function of 
both leaders and participants. They 
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vary greatly in the use of resource 
persons and other devices for intro- 
ducing facts and in the amount of 
prior preparation desired from group 
members. This suggests that discus- 
sion groups as currently utilized fall 
into determinable patterns and that 
both optimum size and procedures 
used need to be adapted to the par- 
ticular pattern and objectives of the 
group. Where discussion as a tech- 
nique of adult education has failed, 
it is possible that the cause was the 
attempt to use techniques inappropri- 
ate for the situation, rather than a 
failure of discussion itself. A defini- 
tive study of a large number of 
groups of varying purposes is called 
for. Does the optimum size of a 
group, for instance, differ according 
to the educational level of the partici- 
pants and according to whether the 
objective is learning, exploration of a 
problem or arriving at consensus in 
terms of some public policy, or in 
terms of the program for some local 
agency? Is discussion desirable in 
adult education under all circum- 
tances or would its use vary accord- 
ing to the type of subject matter 
and the degree of knowledge and edu- 
cational status of the participants? 
What are the most effective ways of 
introducing necessary factual ma- 
terial in view of the obvious difficulty 
and expense of providing a compe- 
tent resource person for every group? 


Enrollment Economy 


I would like to make one more 
suggestion for an experiment to be 
conducted over, say, three years, with 
a built-in, contemporaneous but quite 
simple research program. In his fas- 
cinating and valuable study, Adult 
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Education in Transition,‘ Burton 
Clark points out that adult educa- 
tion, especially in the public schools, 
which he was chiefly studying, suf- 
fers from its marginal status and par- 
ticularly from what he calls “an en- 
rollment economy.” Regardless of 
the high purposes expressed by adult 
education school administrators in his 
state, California, Clark shows that 
if a class does not draw a large 
enough enrollment, it is not offered 
again and may even be withdrawn at 
once. This is quite unfortunate for 
implementing the reportedly in- 
creased interest of public school adult 
education administrators in liberal 
adult education, since it is such class- 
es which sometimes die aborning, or 
at least are soon dropped. In selected 
situations I would like to see such 
offerings guaranteed for a three year 
period, promoted at least as well as 
any other new offering, and studied 
over the proposed period in terms of 
average attendance in proportion to 
total roll, participant criticisms and 
satisfactions, and the like. My hy- 
pothesis would be that in that period 
of time most of the courses tried 
could establish themselves, granted a 
competent leader, and that they 
would soon repay the losses, if any, 
of the first year or two. If this could 
be demonstrated and the fact well 
publicized, it might encourage timor- 
ous school people to be a bit more 
imaginative or venturesome in de- 
veloping their curricula. 


We Need Research 


I have indicated some of the re- 
search adult education needs. Some 
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of it lies within the resource of agen- 
cies, some of it should be fathered by 
universities, and some calls for active 
cooperation between agencies and 
universities. 


Most of all, I trust that my remarks 
on action or service research may 
lead some of you to explore this 
field. It is of course important to 
know such things as, let us say, av- 
erage compensation, number of hours 
per week taught, and qualifications for 
evening high school or evening col- 
lege instructors. But it is also impor- 
tant, and in the long run I believe 
more important, to study the potential 
population to be reached, its socio- 
economic and educational status, its 
cultural background, its values, and 
its community, and to keep it under 
more or less constant survey as a 
guide to program building. Perhaps 
in large cities basic data can be gath- 
ered cooperatively, each agency mak- 
ing its own interpretations. 


I doubt if adult education leaders 
have many more years leeway before 
they are called upon to justify the 
faith that is in them. In 1958 adult 
education aid to public schools was 
cut by both New York City and 
New York State. The adult edu- 
cators just did not have what it took 
to make their case. The same legis- 
lature increased the state’s share of 
the cost of rural adult education 
through the Extension Service, 
though rural people are a small mi- 
nority of New York State’s popula- 
tion. Its research is some of the best 
we have in adult education. The 
moral is that we need research and 
that research pays. 
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‘Edmund deS. Brunner, et al.. An Overview of Adult Education Research, Adult Education 
Association, Chicago, 1959. 

“For instance, the membership of the American Sociological Society, excluding student 
members, is just about that of the Adult Education Association, but sociology has at least 
seven journals, running to a total of about 4,000 pages a year, and several subsidized by 
host universities. 

*New York: Teachers College Bureau of Publications, 1943. 

‘Berkeley and Los Angeles, University of California Press, 1956. 


Fellowships Awarded 


Five FELLOWSHIPS for graduate study in the field of university extension pro- 
grams have been awarded for the first time by The University of Chicago. 
Each fellowship carries a total stipend of $5,000 for four quarters of consecu- 
tive residence study in the Department of Education of The University of 
Chicago. 

Cyril O. Houle, chairman of the Committee on University Extension 
Fellowships of the University’s Department of Education, announced the fel- 
lowship appointees for the 1960-61 academic year. They are: 

Clarence D. Allen, 31, assistant state 4-H Club leader at Michigan State 
University, East Lansing, Michigan. 

William A. Beaver, 31, executive assistant to the director of the Evening 
College, University of San Francisco, San Francisco, California. 

Harry A. Cosgriffe, 39, state training leader, Montana State College Ex- 
tension Service, Bozeman, Montana. 

Miss Ann Litchfield, 28, extension specialist in clothing and textiles, Rut- 
gers University, New Brunswick, New Jersey. 

Fredric J. Mortimore, 30, coordinator, Continuing Education Service, 
Michigan State University, East Lansing, Michigan. 

The fellowships have been made possible by a grant from the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York. 

“The program is designed to foster the development of those qualities 
of leadership that are necessary for the administration of a successful uni- 
versity extension program,” said Houle. 

Essential elements of adult education, higher education and educational 
administration are combined in the new University of Chicago graduate pro- 
gram. Fellowship holders may also study for a Master of Arts or Ph.D. de- 
gree or pursue post-doctoral studies. 


Rigor in Cooperative Extension 
Graduate Research 


George H. Axinn 
Associate Director, Cooperative Extension Service, Michigan State University 


THis PAPER is titled “Rigor in Co- 
Extension Graduate Re- 
search,”* and it starts out by suggest- 
ing operational definitions for both 
rigor and for extension graduate re- 
search. After that, I shall suggest a 
situational context, then two major 
assumptions on which hang three hy- 
potheses relating to extension gradu- 
ate research. These will be supported 
by a rationale which will conclude 
this paper. 


Operational Definitions 


Looking first at rigor, I find it very 
difficult to come up with a simple 
operational definition of what rigor 
means to me. The dictionary sug- 
gests first rigidity or stiffness, then 
strictness, severity and harshness, and 
third an act or instance of severity, 
oppression, or cruelty. None of these, 
actually, is what I have in mind. Per- 
haps this illustrates the thesis that 
meanings are in the minds of people 
—not in the words listed in a dic- 
tionary. 

The middle meaning, having to do 
with strictness, comes closest. Per- 
haps quality is a better word and all 
the things which go together to 
make up quality. A rigorous piece of 
social research—to me—is founded up- 
on both theoretical and statistical hy- 


potheses, built out of an explicit ra- 
tionale, has conclusions which are 
logically based on inferences from 
data (data which are reliable and val- 
id)—data which could be reproduced 
if collected again under similar cir- 
cumstances. To the extent that the 
data meet these criteria, the study is 
rigorous. If inferences are made about 
a population and are based upon data 
gathered from a sample of that popu- 
lation, the rigor of the study is di- 
rectly related to the representative- 
ness of that sample. The extent to 
which the study offers some pre- 
dictability to future scholars of the 
same phenomena is directly related 
to the rigor of the study. 

Thus, as the term rigor is used in 
this paper, it refers to the general 
high quality of the research—its de- 
sign and its implementation. 

Now cooperative extension gradu- 
ate research is considerably easier for 
me to define. It includes research 
done by extension personnel working 
on advanced degrees in which the 
major concern has to do with the Co- 
operative Extension Service. 

I shall be talking, then, about the 
research which county extension 
agents and state extension personnel 
who are in one of our institutions 
conducting graduate study are apt to 
do in connection with their advanced 


*An address prepared for delivery at the National Extension Training Conference at 


Ames, Iowa, May 1960. 
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degrees. Also, the only studies in- 
cluded are those studies they may 
carry out which have something to 
do with the Cooperative Extension 
Service itself—its organization, its pro- 
grams, operation of these programs, 
and so forth. 


The Situational Context 


My first assumption is that the pro- 
fessional extension service person in 
the next several decades will need to 
be a genuine scholar—a professional 
learner and teacher. Therefore, I see 
an essential requirement in his or her 
graduate training as the development 
of scholarship. 

This stems from a changing type 
of person needed to play the role of 
county extension agent. The agent 
of the past, as I see him, was equip- 
ped with ready answers to practical 
problems. In addition, he was a 
youth developer, an organizer of 
many things, and tended to be an ag- 
ricultural philosopher. 

But we live in a changing world. 
The situation which will face exten- 
sion agents in the next few years can 
be characterized as one of mushroom- 
ing technology in a setting of dy- 
namic social evolution. Technical 
knowledge is multiplying itself so 
rapidly that none of us can keep up, 
even in a specialized field, and yet 
the field generalist in cooperative ex- 
tension work has to somehow balance 
his service to the people who daily 
thrust problems upon him with the 
expanding technical resources on our 
campuses. 

And the dynamic social evolution, 
in which sprawling metropolitan areas 
send their fingers like tentacles along 


the highways across rural America, 
has changed the social setting so that 
we can no longer hire young men 
and women as extension agents with 
the kind of background that suits 
them ideally for the clientele that 
they are to serve. This was once 
possible when we could hire farm- 
reared young people and send them 
back to work in rural communities. 
Today, no one that we hire as a 
graduate of one of our institutions has 
grown up in the kind of social en- 
vironment in which he or she will 
work. It simply did not exist four 
years ago—and even more so—ten 
years ago. 

Thus the extension agent of the 
future must cope with the kind of 
social environment in which he or 
she does not have the benefit of di- 
rect experience and do this amidst 
the rapidly expanding storehouse of 
facts, and then we ask him to pro- 
gram intelligently in the nine areas 
of the Scope Report. 


Basic Training Needs 


Out of all this, I see four basic 
training needs for the professional 
extension worker of the future. It 
seems to me that he or she must have 
a broad acquaintance with the human 
behavior sciences, the principles of 
management, and at least a survey 
knowledge of all the fields in which 
the Cooperative Extension Service has . 
programs. This means—at once—tre- 
mendous breadth and scope, plus fo- 
cus—the ability to know a specialty 
and have some kinds of specialized. 
knowledge and yet at the same time. 
see this specialized knowledge in con-' 
text, in relationship to the world 
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about him in its larger setting. 

In addition, it seems to me that the 
professional extension worker should 
have developed an ability to search 
for, find, and evaluate knowledge, 
and to pass this knowledge on to 
others effectively. These skills are 
basic to the professional informal 
adult educator. 

With respect to program, it seems 
to me that our professional colleagues 
of the future must have particular 
skills and abilities in developing, in 
implementing, and in evaluating ex- 
tension programs. They will have 
to have a sense of curriculum and an 
ability to develop sequential experi- 
ences which have significance to the 
clientele they will serve. 

And fourth, and perhaps most im- 
portant, it seems to me that those 
who pass through our graduate pro- 
grams in extension should have ac- 
quired the attitude of professional ex- 
tension educators—including an active 
and creative intellectual curiosity ac- 
companied by the habit of continu- 
ous reading, study, and professional 
development. 

These then, are the qualities that 
from my point of view we are trying 
to develop in those who participate 
in graduate programs in extension. 
Next let’s turn to the quality of re- 
search in extension. 


Quality of Research 

My assumption here is that, in gen- 
eral, the research being done by ex- 
tension people and the bulk of the 
research focused at the extension 
service, as such, is of rather low qual- 

y- It tends to lack rigor. Most pro- 
gram evaluative research which is 
now being carried on fits here. There 


have been many Master’s Degree 
theses and a whole raft of new Ph.D. 
theses in our field. These come from 
your institution and mine, and in 
general, give us very little of a pre- 
dictive nature, so that we could turn 
to a new extension agent and say, if 
you do it this way, here is what is 
likely to occur. 

Moreover, these studies tend not 
to be additive in nature. That is, the 
study done by a Master’s Degree can- 
didate interested in 4-H leadership to- 
day is more likely to duplicate one 
that was done three years ago at some 
other institution than it is to take it 
where that study leaves off and push 
knowledge one step further. The de- 
velopment of our own journal of ex- 
tension research might help correct 
this inadequacy. But there is also a 
need for development of testable 
theoretical hypotheses which have 
sufficient depth to be predictive. It 
is very difficult for a scholar to come 
up to the knife edge of what is known 
with respect to the Cooperative Ex- 
tension Service and then through his 
own creativeness and rigorous re- 
search to push knowledge one little 
bit further. Generally speaking, ex- 
tension graduate research does not do 
this. 

Well, there are my two assump- 
tions. First, the scholarship needed 
in the training of extension personnel 
working on advanced degrees; and 
second, the tendency toward low 
quality of extension graduate research 
as we know it presently. 


Three Hypotheses 

The first of my three hypotheses 
is that advanced degree programs in 
which a candidate carries on rigorous 
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research will tend to better suit him 
to a career in the extension service 
of the future than such programs in 
which the candidate does not carry 
on this type of research. 

My second hypothesis is that if 
graduate students in extension do not 
do rigorous research, a significant op- 
portunity for the advancement of 
knowledge will be neglected. 

And my third hypothesis is that 
research carried on by graduate stu- 
dents will tend not to be rigorous 
unless the major professors with 
whom they work have long-range 
studies under way, segments of which 
may be undertaken by individual 
graduate students. 

Now here is a brief rationale for 
each of these three hypotheses. 

The first hypothesis—that advanced 
degree programs in which the candi- 
date carries on rigorous research will 
tend to better suit him to an exten- 
sion career than one in which he does 
not—is based upon my assumptions 
relating to the training needs of ex- 
tension personnel in the future. One 
of the key things that I, personally, 
expect to look for in the extension 
agent of tomorrow is the ability to 
look at research and evaluate its qual- 
ity. One of the best ways of acquir- 
ing this ability is to have carried on 
a rigorous piece of research. In ad- 
dition, we are interested in the ability 
to search for, find, and evaluate 
knowledge and pass this knowledge 
on to others effectively. One way in 
which we can help people develop 
this ability is to involve them in sig- 
nificant original research. 

The rationale for my second hy- 
pothesis is a little bit different. If grad- 
uate students in extension don’t do 
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rigorous research, a significant op- 
portunity for the advancement of 
knowledge will be neglected. This 
is because there are such small num- 
bers of us who devote much of our 
time to researching the Cooperative 
Extension Service. Beyond the ex- 
cellent work of the Research and 
Training Division of the Federal Ex- 
tension Service, there are a few rural 
sociologists here and there who have 
chosen the extension service as their 
case, an occasional agricultural econ- 
omist, and one or two in the field of 
adult education. But in general, there 
are very few who are devoting them- 
selves—along with significant financial 
resources—to the rigorous study of 
the Cooperative Extension Service— 
its situation, its organization, its pro- 
grams, and its general effectiveness. 
Most of the work now being carried 
on with official support tends to be 
locally applicable operations research. 

But at the same time there is a 
rather large group of graduate stu- 
dents—if you count them from state 
to state—who do graduate level theses 
each year relating to the extension 
service. Now I realize that each one 
of these has a very limited time in 
which to work, and therefore the op- 
portunity for setting up experimental 
designs, or even panel studies over 
time, has been quite limited. This 
has, in general, been our excuse for 
not setting up longer-range and, to 
me, more significant research designs. 

On top of this, most of us have had 
a philosophy which suggests that the 
individual graduate student should 
have free choice of what particular 
area he tackles for his thesis research. 
This tends to further fragment the 
results of their work. 
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But however you look at it, here 
is a potential source of man power 
which could be devoting itself to 
rigorous research with the Coopera- 
tive Extension Service as its case. 

This brings us to the third hy- 
pothesis—that graduate student origi- 
nal research will tend not to be rigor- 
ous unless major professors have long- 
range studies underway, segments of 
which may be undertaken by indi- 
vidual graduate students. 


Rationale 


Much of the rationale for this hy- 
pothesis has already been stated. The 
student from one state who goes to 
another and studies the training needs 
of agents in his home state—it scems 
to me—contributes very little to pre- 
dictability and furthers our knowl- 
edge of the extension service itself 
to too small a degree. The student 
at Michigan State who examines the 
ten-year 4-H Club members in one 
county, and his colleague at some 
other university who tries to relate 
the educational level of home eco- 
nomics group leaders with the quality 
of training they provide to their 
groups, tend to be in the same cate- 
gory. 

What I’m trying to say is that the 
non-additive nature of our research 
is our own fault. We could not carry 
on research in chemistry or in agron- 
omy on this kind of basis. If we were 
working in a more developed field 
we would not look at every study as 
exploratory of some field. Neither 
would each student have a free choice 
of the whole gamut of problems from 
which to select his. 

What I should like to propose is 


that each one of us who has a re- 
sponsibility for guiding the research 
of graduate students has also the re- 
sponsibility to have his or her own 
main stream of research interest—a 
long time concern with some aspect 
of the operation or organization of 
the Cooperative Extension Service. 
With this as an ideal, a student might 
elect to go to Wisconsin if he were 
interested in the. administrative or- 
ganization of the extension service, 
to Cornell if he were interested in 
comparative extension work, to Mis- 
souri if he were interested in some 
other aspect of extension research in 
which someone on the Missouri fac- 
ulty has a long range interest and a 
special competence, and so on for 
each institution. 

At Michigan State the program is 
in the process of being narrowed to 
a concern with the evaluation of the 
effectiveness and the efficiency of ex- 
tension programs. Over the years, we 
hope to establish and validate cri- 
teria which can be related to effec- 
tiveness in terms of changes in the 
behavior of our clientele. This is not 
the kind of thing that can be done in 
one or two years. It is not the kind 
of thing which can be completely 
accomplished in a graduate student’s 
thesis. It is, however, something im- 
portant enough—from the standpoint 
of the eventual predictability which 
will result—that Michigan will begin 
to select graduate students in exten- 
sion from the ranks of those who are 
interested in doing research on the 
effectiveness and efficiency of certain 
aspects of extension programs. Those 
who wish to study the roles of ex- 
tension agents—we shall try to find 
an academic home for them on one 
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of your campuses. Those who are 
interested in organization and admin- 
istration, we shall send to you. 


In this way, it seems to me that 
the long run contribution to what is 
known about the conduct of Co- 
operative Extension work can be sig- 
nificantly beyond what it is today. 


In closing, may I rest my case for 
rigor in extension graduate research 
on these three hypotheses. First, that 
advanced degree programs in which 
the candidate carries on rigorous re- 


search will tend to better suit him 
to an extension career in the future 
than one in which he does not carry 
on such research. Two, that if gradu- 
ate students in extension do not carry 
on rigorous research, a significant op- 
portunity for the advancement of 
knowledge will be neglected. And 
three, that extension graduate research 
will tend not to be rigorous unless 
major professors have long-range 
studies underway, segments of which 
may be undertaken by individual 
graduate students. 
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IN 
: 


A Study of Educational Goals 


and Academic Performance 


Joseph J. Motto 
University of Michigan, Flint Extension Center 


IN A RECENT investigation Weitz and 
Colver’ examined the relationship be- 
tween the academic performance of 
college women who indicated pref- 
erences for major fields as compared 
to those who were undecided about 
major fields at the start of college 
programs. A previous study* had 
demonstrated that students with clear- 
ly defined educational goals earned 
better grades in the first semester of 
study than did students who were un- 
decided about a major or a field of 
concentration. Surprisingly, this re- 
lationship did not hold in a similar 
comparison of female students. 

Using performance on The Ameri- 
can Council on Educational Psycho- 
logical Examination for College Fresh- 
men as the predictor variable, Weitz 
and Colver found that groups of “de- 
cided” female students, i.e., definite 
majors expressed, were not signifi- 
cantly different from undecided stu- 
dents in terms of grade point average 
at the end of the first semester, per- 
centage of each group being gradu- 
ated, number of semesters required 
to graduate and grade point average 
at graduation. 

The results were interpreted to 
mean that women perform equally 
well in the academic situation wheth- 
er or not they have educational goals 
clearly defined by a major field of 
study. It will be noted that the sub- 
jects were female undergraduate stu- 
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dents. What would the relationship 
between specificity of vocational goal 
and cited criteria be for female grad- 
uate students having an average age 
of thirty-one, enrolled in a program 
leading to an M.A. degree in edu- 
cation? It would seem that selective 
factors might be operating in more 
mature students working at the grad- 
uate level which would not be true 
of undergraduate students, and which 
would result in a pattern of relation- 
ships different from those reported 
for undergraduates. It would seem 
that variables such as age, work ex- 
perience, marital status, and clarifica- 
tion of role of professional life in the 
individual’s total life adjustment could 
operate to produce definite vocational 
goals, and would find expression in 
an organization of behavior designed 
to achieve the goal. 


The purpose of this study is to ex- 
plore the relationship between con- 
scious awareness of educational goals 
in female graduate education students, 
and the following criteria: (a) aca- 
demic performance in the first ten 
hours of graduate work, (b) the pro- 
portion who complete a graduate pro- 
gram, (c) the number of semesters 
required to complete the program, 
(d) the grade point average at gradu- 
ation. If the relationships found by 
Weitz and Colver hold true for grad- 
uate students, such knowledge would 
have definite implications for the na- 
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ture of advisement and counseling 
services offered to more mature stu- 
dents engaged in advanced study in 
the field of education. 


The Problem 


The academic performance of fe- 
male graduate students in the field 
of education who indicate prefer- 
ences at the time they enroll in M.A. 
programs does not differ significantly 
from the performance of students 
who are undecided about the major 
field of study at the initiation of their 
programs. 


Procedure 


Students who enrolled in graduate 
classes at the University of Michigan 
Flint Extension Center during the fall 


semester of 1954-55 were used as sub- 
jects for the present study. Admis- 
sion procedures of the university re- 
quire that a determination of a stu- 
dent’s admission status be made at the 
time of enrollment. By examining of- 
fice records, it was possible to dis- 
cover whether or not a student had 
been admitted to the graduate school, 
courses taken, and grades earned. 
Education students may begin gradu- 
ate work in a University Extension 
unit prior to graduate school admis- 
sion. Students are permitted to com- 
plete ten semester hours of credit 
prior to acceptance by: the graduate 
school. 

The records necessary for this 
study were selected randomly from 
available office files to produce the 
following two groups of sixty sub- 
jects: 

Group D (the “decided” group): 


Students who expressed a desire to 
attain an M.A. degree and who se- 
lected a definite graduate sequence 
of study were accepted by the gradu- 
ate school. 


Group U (the “undecided” group): 
Students who expressed some inde- 
cision about working for an M.A. 
degree, who decided not to apply for 
admission to the graduate school, and 
who did not specify a definite gradu- 
ate sequence of study. 


The following criteria of academic 
performance were used: (a) grade 
point average at the end of ten se- 
mester hours, (b) percentage of each 
group graduated through the summer 
session, 1959, (c) number of semes- 
ters required to complete the gradu- 
ate program, (d) grade point aver- 
age at graduation. Thus, criterion 
“a” represents the student’s academic 
performance for the first ten semes- 
ter hours of graduate work, while 
criterion “d” represents academic 
performance for all work taken to- 
ward the M.A. degree. Criterion “c” 
is the number of semesters required 
to complete all degree requirements. 
Thus students who entered in the 
fall, 1954-55, had ten semesters and 
five summer sessions in which they 
could complete their work, a total of 
fifteen semesters including summers. 
It was felt that summers could be 
counted as semesters since all of the 
subjects of this study were employed 
as full-time teachers who are free 
during the summer months. The Flint 
Extension Center offers a relatively 
complete summer program of courses 
in the field of education. Criterion 
“b” represents the percentage of those 
students assigned to groups “D” and 
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“U” who subsequently completed de- 
gree requirements through the 1959 
summer session. 

At the University of Michigan, 
grade point averages for graduates 
are computed according to the fol- 
lowing procedure: A+ = 9, A = 8, 
A- = 7, B+ = 6, B = 5, B- = 4, 
C+ = 3, C = 2, C- = 1. No marks 
below C- carry credit points for grad- 
uate students. 

Some of the demographic charac- 
teristics of the 120 subjects were as 
follows: Mean age = 31.6 years; 79 
per cent were married; the average 
number of years since completion of 
the bachelor’s degree was 8.4. 


Results 


First ten hour GPA. Although the 
D group earned a higher grade point 
average in the first ten hours of grad- 
uate work, the difference of .22 
proved to be statistically insignificant. 
Thus, this finding confirms the hy- 
pothesis. The similarity of these find- 


ings to those of Weitz and Colver 
suggests that undergraduate liberal 
arts students and graduate education 
students earn about the same grades 
whether or not they have definite vo- 
cational or academic goals toward 
which they are striving. 


Percentage graduated. The differ- 
ence of 11.66 per cent in favor of the 
D group was found to be significant 
at the .01 level, t = 5.71. This find- 
ing means that a significantly greater 
number of students who have definite 
goals at the initiation of a program 
of training will ultimately achieve the 
goal than will be true of an unde- 
cided group. 


Number semesters to graduate. The 
difference of .22 in favor of the D 
group proved to be statistically in- 
significant. The specificity or inde- 
cisiveness of the student’s goals at the 
initiation of a program is evidently 
unrelated to the number of semesters 
which will be required to complete 
the program. 


TABLE I 
A SUMMARY OF CRITERION MEASURES 


Criterion* 
First 10 hours GPA 
Percentage graduated 
Semesters completed for graduation 
GPA at graduation 


*Except for percentages, all data are means 


**Significant at the .01 level 


Group D Group U 
5.89 5.67 
68.33** (41) 56.67 (34) 
7.71 7.93 
5.58 


1Henry Weitz and Robert Colver, “The Relationship between the Educational Goals 


and the Academic Performance of Women, A Confirmation.” 


logical Measurement, XIX (1959), 373-380. 


2Henry Weitz, Mary Clarke, and Ora Jones, 
a Major Field of Study and Academic Preparation and Performance.” 
Psychological Measurement, XV (1955), 28-38. 


Educational and Psycho- 


“The Relationship between Choice of 
Educational and 
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GPA at graduation. The difference 
of .93 in favor of the D group was 
significant at the .01 level, t = 4.47. 
This was interpreted to mean that 
students with definite goals do sig- 
nificantly better academic work than 
do students with indefinite goals. It 
might appear that differences in 
scholastic aptitude represent an un- 
controlled independent variable op- 
erating in the two groups. The fact, 
however, that all of the subjects in 
the U group were admitted to the 
graduate school is evidence that a 
selective factor of intelligence re- 
flected in undergraduate grade point 
average was not a critical difference 
between groups. 


Conclusion 


Graduate education students seem 
to perform in the academic situation 
about equally well whether or not 
they have specific educational or vo- 
cational goals in terms of the number 
of semesters required to attain an 
M.A. degree, and in the quality of 
the performance reflected in grade 
point averages during the first ten 
hours of graduate work. The stu- 
dents who had formulated definite 
educational and vocational goals 
earned a significantly higher grade 
point average for the thirty hour 
master’s program, and a greater per- 
centage of them graduated than was 
true of the undecided students. 


These results are most meaning- 
fully interpreted in relation to the 


characteristics of the population of 


this study. The average student who 
had been out of school for some eight 
years, teaching full-time in a public 
school, would have had sufficient time 
and experience to crystallize her 
thinking about whether she would 
need or want to continue teaching, 
and if appropriate, to elect an edu- 
cational goal which would tap in- 
terests developed during her voca- 
tional life. The association of better 
grade point averages for the whole 
program and a higher proportion of 
program completions suggest that the 
“decided” students had more realistic 
aspirations and greater motivation to 
achieve the goal. 


The Flint Extension Center pro- 
gram is largely an evening program 
which requires that students attend 
class one or two evenings per week, 
and find time for library assignments 
and homework. That grade point 
average differences failed to appear in 
the first ten hours of work would 
seem to be the result of an inadequate 
sample of students’ classroom per- 
formance at the graduate level. 


These findings have implications 
for the advisement and counseling 
services provided to female graduate 


education students. Assisting indi- 
viduals to identify specific education- 
al goals prior to initiating a graduate 
program would presumably increase 
the number who complete programs 
and would result in a higher quality 
of academic work. 


Residential Education: 


No Place Like Home 


John S. Diekhoff 
Dean, Cleveland College, Western Reserve University 


THE FOUNTAIN PEN with which I 
write the first draft of this essay is a 
most ingenious packaging and mar- 
keting device. It is a cartridge pen. 
When the ink supply is exhausted, | 
simply replace the cartridge, with no 
risk of tipping a bottle over, without 
dipping the pen in a bottle. I have 
no bottle. For each package of five 
cartridges, I pay forty-nine cents, 
which would buy a sizable bottle of 
ink. The cost of the pen was negli- 
gible; the manufacturer probably 
could afford to give it away. What 
he sells is ink in a very expensive 
package. If there is a nickel’s worth 
of ink in a forty-nine cent package 
of cartridges, I should be surprised. 
But I like the pen, I like its conveni- 
ence, I can afford forty-nine cents at 
a time, and I am an accident-prone 
bottle-knocker-over. So I do not 
mind paying forty-four cents for the 
packaging of a nickel’s worth of ink. 

Last year an emissary of an organ- 
ization of young businessmen asked 
me to arrange a two day “residential 
institute” for a group of their mem- 
bers and a few wives—thirty people 
altogether. They had it all worked 
out, except the educational program. 
They did not know what they want- 
ed to “study,” but they proposed a 
week-end in a country inn some fifty 
miles away. They thought that there 
would be time (despite the distrac- 
tions of a golf course and a small 
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lake) for about four hours of “pres- 
entations” by members of the Uni- 
versity faculty and another four 
hours of “discussion” of the presen- 
tations. The young man was a little 
surprised when I suggested that they 
might also buy and read a book be- 
fore or during the “institute,” but he 
agreed that a thirty-five cent paper- 
back might be required of each par- 
ticipant (or couple) if the instructors 
would not be too disappointed by 
the discovery that not everyone 
would have “had time” to read it. 

Now we arrived at the budget. 
What would it cost per person? 

Rather than tell the young man at 
this point what I thought of his pro- 
I simply did a little quick 
arithmetic. 

“You will provide your own trans- 


posal, 


portation to and from the inn,” | 
presumed. 

They all have cars, so the answer 
was “yes.” 


“Assuming fifteen cars for thirty 
people,” I said, “and roughly a hun- 
dred miles each round trip, this means 
fifteen hundred miles of automobile 
transportation. What does your firm 
allow for mileage?” 

“T don’t understand,” he said. 
one is paying our expenses.” 

“No one else, perhaps,” I said. “But 
you are paying them. I am just ar- 
riving at an estimate.” 

“Oh,” he said. “My company pays 


“No 
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ten cents a mile, but it costs more 
than that to own a car.” 

“I know it does,” I said. “The 
University pays only seven cents— 
but we drive smaller cars. Since I 
am making a point, I’ll take your fig- 
ure. At your figure we have just 
spent $150.00 for transportation. But 
you won't feel it, because it will 
come out of fifteen different cars 
and each owner will pay his own 
transportation without knowing it.” 

“Pitkin Manor,” I said, “is a nice 
hotel in a nice location, not more ex- 
pensive than its facilities warrant. For 
a group of thirty people, I think we 
can make an American plan arrange- 
ment at fifteen dollars a day per per- 
son—Friday evening dinner through 
Sunday mid- day dinner. Nine hun- 


dred dollars will cover housing and 


messing, then, and I think at that fig- 
ure they will throw in an adequate 
class and conference room. You 
will have to pay your own bar bills, 
of course, and your own greens fees 
and boat rentals. I presume you will 
do that individually, and perhaps it 
isn’t fair to include these costs, even 
though the bar, the golf course, and 
the lake are part of “the reason you 
want an out-of-town residential in- 
stitute. Figure only $900.00; but take 
some extra cash along. 

“We will have to come to some 
agreement about the educational pro- 
gram, but you indicated about four 
hours of ‘presentation’ as what you 
had in mind. Let’s say two instruc- 
tors for two hours each. Do you 
want them to lead the discussion, 
too?” 

“No,” he said. “We don’t want it 
too much like a class. We are all col- 
lege graduates. We can have a dis- 


cussion without professors. I can do 
a brainstorming session myself.” 

“Then you can get by for instruc- 
tional costs of $100.00—unless we in- 
clude the book. Seven dollars will 
buy twenty copies for the thirty peo- 
ple—forget the sales tax. Instruction- 
al costs, $107.00. But I forgot some- 
thing else. The faculty members have 
to get there: two hundred miles 
at seven cents: $14.00. It comes to 
this, then: 

$ 150.00 transportation. 

900.00 housing and messing. 
107.00 instruction and instruc- 
tional materials. 
14.00 faculty transportation. 
$1171.00 

“You are asking the University to 
make the arrangements, to circularize 
your membership, to handle regis- 
tration, to negotiate with the hotel, 
to work with you in planning the 
program, to collect the fees, and pay 
the bills. Our experience is that this 
costs about twenty-five per cent of 
the basic budget for a program. If 
we figure the twenty- -five per cent 
only on hotel, instruction, and faculty 
transportation (since we are doing 
nothing about your transportation), 
we can call it $255.00, unless you 
want someone from the University— 
the instructors, perhaps?—to spend 
the whole two days with you. For 
that, of course, you will have to pay 
them more and will have to pay their 
expenses. Without that, the total cost 
is now $1426.00.” 

I thought at this point that he 
would ask me whether the Univer- 
sity could not subsidize the program 
from a recently announced grant 
from the Fund for Adult Education. 


il 
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Although I paused for comment, | 
was pleasantly surprised. He didn’t 
say it. 

“Divide $1426.00 by thirty par- 
ticipants,” I went on, “and the cost 
per participant is $47.53, of which 
the instructional cost is $3.57.” Not 
even a nickel’s worth of ink in a 
forty-nine cent package, I thought. 
“Personally, I had rather spend $48.00 
on a week-end fishing trip, where 
after a week full of people I can en- 
joy the blessings of solitude.” 

“But if the opportunity to learn is 
what you want,” I went on, “and if 
you can indicate the direction of 
your group’s interest, and if it is an 
interest shared by the University, 
then for a tuition fee of $48.00 a 
person we can plan quite a course. 
Indeed, for a guaranteed class of only 


twenty people, we can give your a 


group two hours of instruction each 
week for twelve weeks—twenty-four 
hours of instruction instead of four 
hours, time to study and to think 
about what you study between weel- 
ly meetings, and a possibility of form- 
ing a habit of study.” 

Whether or not we could have 
made a deal, I don’t know. By the 
time our conversation had gone this 
far, of course I had lost my “pros- 
pect”; but I did not regret it. If 
money was no object to him and his 
associates (and I never found out 
whether it was or not), education 
was no object either, and I work for 
an educational agency not for a resort 
and travel agency. 

Of course what I have described 
in this not wholly imaginary conver- 
sation is not a “residential institute” 
under optimum conditions, but it is 
like a lot of them. When what the 


client wants is a2 week-end in the 
country with a touch of culture 
thrown in, the educational results are 
not likely to be staggering. But even 
if what he seeks is an opportunity 

learn under optimum conditions, 
the essential point remains. Since the 
container is much more expensive 
than the ink, examination of the ad- 
vantages of the package is certainly 
in order. 

There are occasions when “week- 
end learning” is the only practicable 
pattern of institutional adult educa- 
tion. When the learners are geograph- 
ically scattered, when they are out- 
side commuting distance to a com- 
mon center, they must be brought to- 
gether if they are to learn together. 
An association of bank officers may 
come together to study the money 
market, bank architecture, personnel 
management, and the public image 
of the American businessman as re- 
vealed in current fiction—any or all 
of these subjects—and may come to- 
gether from widely scattered banks. 
In a large city, w here there are many 
bankers, they may do better in a 
commuting program that lets them 
sleep in their own beds and gives 
them time to read some of the novels 
or look at some of the banks. But 
rural bankers also need to learn,. and 
a residential institute is the obvious 
way to bring them together for the 
purpose. Any widespread group with 
a common interest in learning about 
a common interest (even interest 
rates) has the same excuse. More- 
over, if it is vocationally oriented, 
perhaps such an institute can be tax- 
deductible as a professional meeting, 
and thus part of the cost will disap- 
pear—to be carried by the nation, 
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rather, as a sort of hidden federal aid 
to education and resort hotels. But 
I very much doubt whether the edu- 
cational advantages of week-end edu- 
cation justify the expense of the pack- 
age when the participants have within 
their reach an educational agency 
which can provide a “spaced-learning 
situation,” to use a phrase recently 
invented by the Center for the Study 
of Liberal Education for Adults; 
i.€., a Course. 

This is the point at which I must 
affirm my belief in residential edu- 
cation. First, I think that a good deal 
of education should go on in every 
private residence. The trouble with 
what are called “residential institutes” 
is their implication that we must leave 
our usual residences if we wish to 
learn. Their proper name is “non- 
residential institutes.” Second, I think 
full-time study, concentrated study, 
regarded as the primary obligation of 
the student, has great advantages over 
part- time study as a secondary obli- 
gation. But among adults only the 
professional scholar can be a full- 
time student. Finally, I think a resi- 
dential college (one in which students 
live for four years) has great advan- 
tages over the street-car colleges of 
some of our urban communities—ex- 
cept that many people cannot afford 
them. 


If there is a better discussion cf the 
problems of higher education than 
Newman’s The Idea of a University, 
I don’t know what it is, and one of 
the most startling statements in the 
book is Newman’s comment on the 
value of the residential college: 


“,.. if I had to choose between a so- 
called University, which dispensed with 
residence and tutorial supervision, and 


gave its degrees to any person who sor 
an examination in a wide range of sub- 
jects, and a University which had no 
professors or examinations at all, but 
merely brought a number of young men 
together for three or four years, and 
then sent them away . if I must de- 
termine which of the two courses was 
the more successful in training, mould- 
ing, enlarging the mind, which sent out 
men the more fitted for their secular 
duties, which produced better public men, 
men of the world, men whose names 
would descend to posterity, I have no 
hesitation in giving the preference to 
that University which did nothing, over 
that which exacted of its members an 
acquaintance wan every science under 


Not many would go so far as this, 
nor would I. Fortunately we do not 
have to choose between the two ab- 
surdities that Newman presents for 
the sake of his argument. But on two 
essential points I think there would 


be wide agreement. It is valuable for 
students to live together, to let their 
minds rub against one another, to 
share the contagion of intellectual 
enthusiasms. To some extent, despite 
our image of the scholarly recluse, 
the life of the mind is a social life. 


But the second point is that New- 
man speaks of a period of three or 
four years. It is non-residential edu- 
cation in which he had little faith. 

The communion of minds takes 
time, the maturation of mind takes 
time. Whether it is a full-time or a 
part-time occupation, learning takes 
time and is fostered by “spaced” re- 
current stimuli. In a course, a 
“spaced-learning situation,” we do not 
learn during a class period only and 
then learn nothing until the group 
meets again. It is the chief business 
of an instructor in a course to stimu- 
late learning between class meetings. 
The learning stimulated by the in- 
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structor and by our classmates is con- 
tinuous. I doubt very much whether 
comparable learning can be com- 
pressed into short periods of continu- 
ous excitement followed by no re- 
current stimulus. 

Moreover, I suspect the need for 
recurrent stimulus and for quieter 
interludes for contemplation and 
study is the more necessary for the 
adult student, for whom the week- 
end residential institute is neverthe- 
less most likely to be planned. If 
adults do not learn more slowly than 
the young, they “socialize” more 
slowly and less eagerly. In my fifties, 
I am not, I think, too old to learn. 
But I am too old to be willing to ad- 
just myself and my habits to an as- 
signed roommate at a week-end in- 
stitute, too old to spend even two 
days without some moments of pri- 
vacy and solitude, and too old to es- 
tablish in a few hours the mysterious 
communion which is attributed by its 
ardent devotees to “residential” edu- 
cation. Casual ‘strangers thrown to- 
gether for the exchange of casual op- 
inions remain casual strangers through 
brief periods of association. If three 
or four years are necessary for the 
young, three or four days will not 
achieve the necessary rapport among 
their elders. Neither will three or 
four weeks. Even in Reno it takes 
six weeks to establish residence. 


“An educated person,” Robert Red- 
field says, “is one who is at work on his 
own enlargement. If we learn things 
that become part of us, if we make ef- 
forts to develop our own particular un- 
derstanding of life and of the order of 
life’s goods, it is education that we are 
doing. A person is something that it 
takes time to make; there is on everyone 
an invisible sign, ‘Work in progress’; and 
the considered effort to get on with the 
work is education.” 


“A person is something it takes 
time to make.” Every person is a 
“work in progress.” “The considered 
effort to get along with the work is 
education.” And this process goes on 
not only during “contact hours,” 
when students and their teachers are 
together, but perhaps more meaning- 
fully during periods of contempla- 
tion, private study, and private con- 
versation stimulated by the “contact 
hours,” as well as mysteriously in the 
subconscious even while we sleep. 

This is one form of residential edu- 
cation that can go on in every pri- 
vate residence. The chief value of 
“spaced learning” is that it does go on 
during the interstices between “con- 
tact hours.” Partly this is because 
one of the things necessary to learn- 
ing is forgetting. Speaking of Uni- 
versity education, Alfred North 
Whitehead observes that it should be 
dominated by the spirit of generali- 
zation. 

“Your learning is useless to you till 
you have lost your text-books, burnt your 
lecture notes, and forgotten the minutiae 
which you learnt by heart for the ex- 
amination . . . The function of a Uni- 
versity is to enable you to shed details 
in favour of principles.”$ 
Briefer periods of forgetting than 

Whitehead refers to are also desir- 
able, for Whitehead like Redfield 
thinks of education as “learning things 
that become part of us,” not as col- 
lecting facts and opinions to be stored 
in pigeon-holes of memory and cata- 
logued like a collection of stamps. 
Or traded. 

“When I speak of principles I am hard- 
ly even thinking of verbal formulations. 
A principle which has thoroughly soaked 
into you is rather a mental habit than a 


formal statement. It becomes the way 
the mind reacts to the appropriate stimu- 
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lus in the form of illustrative circum- 
stances. Nobody goes about with his 
knowledge a and consciously before 
him. Mental cultivation is nothing else 
than the satisfactory way in which the 
‘mind will function when it is poked 
up into activity.”4 
Cultivation of a habit of mind also 
takes time—time to forget and time 
to soak. It takes alternate periods of 
drying out and soaking. We may go 
back to the famous sentence usually 
attributed to William James but at- 
tributed by him to some unnamed 
other author: “We learn to swim 
during the winter and to skate during 
the summer.” “Thus,” James says, 


“we notice after exercising our muscles 
or our brain in a new way, that we can 
no longer do so at that time; but after 
a day or two of rest, when we resume 
the discipline, our increase in skill not 
seldom surprises us.”® 


Of course a short-term institute 
away from home may stimulate learn- 
ing, may poke the mind into activity 
that is continued or resumed after 
the institute is over. The assembled 
pals may even become pen pals. New 
interests may be formed and they may 
continue. The secretary who caught 
something of the excitement of music 
during a two-week summer interlude 
at the Vassar Institute for Women in 
Business may begin to buy and to en- 
joy classical records. Having been ex- 
posed to the mysteries of modern 
painting, she may begin to haunt gal- 
leries and museums. Having been in- 
troduced to some principles of polit- 
ical theory, she may take a livelier and 
more intelligent interest in elections 
thereafter. Having been distressed to 
the point of indigestion by a concen- 
trated dose of Freudian psychology, 
she is quite likely to begin to find 


symptoms of mental derangement in 
herself and her friends. If she does not 
advance so far as this, she is at least 
likely to discover oversimple expla- 
nations for her simple behavior: “I’m 
going to stop acting like an eldest 
child—you can get your own coffee.”® 


The Vassar Institute, which was 
two weeks long, which was staffed, 
by the admission of its sponsors, by 
“master teachers” whose daily efforts 
were supplemented by those of vis- 
iting dignitaries on many evenings, 
which had the best of facilities at its 
disposal, which had carefully selected 
students whose selection was an hon- 
or and for whom all costs were un- 
derwitten, must have been a residen- 
tial institute under optimum condi- 
tions. The ecstatic reports on it by 
presumably objective observers cer- 
tainly make it seem so. 


During each day, according to the 
reports on the program, there were 
four and a half hours of instruction 
in three areas: psychology, politics, 
and “the arts” (i.e., music, painting, 
literature). 


“Education continued literally around 
the clock. In the morning Dan Mala- 
mud’s “Man and His Behavior” class 
explored deeply into themselves and their 
relationships with others, learning through 
specific personal insights a great deal 
about human behavior in general. Later 
Mort Gordon got them to think criti- 
cally about government, politics, and in- 
ternational affairs. In the afternoon Ruth 
and Irving Kriesberg led them through a 
variety of experiences of various levels 
of complexity in literature, art and 
music.”? 


Although education continued lit- 
erally around the clock, classes were 
scheduled for only four and a half 
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hours a day, except for guest per- 
formers. 

“Their daily work in the classroom was 
supplemented with such experiences as 
a day at Tanglewood and face-to-face 
discussions with such distinguished per- 
sons as Aaron Copland, Eleanor Roose- 
velt, Lewis Mumford, Stephen K. Bailey, 
George Balanchine, and Pete Seegar.”® 
There is nothing in the report of 

the Vassar Institute to indicate that 
the participants got a little tired of 
culture or of one another during the 
two weeks, but one need only imagine 
himself a participant to suspect it. 
And there is no way at all to tell 
whether there would have been more 
or less learning if twenty-eight com- 
parable students had met for an hour 
and a half each week for twelve 
weeks (instead of daily for twelve 
days) to study “Man and His Behav- 
ior,’ and an hour and a half a week 
for another twelve weeks to study 
politics, and for another twelve 
weeks to study “art.” My own judg- 
ment is that they would have learned 
as much and would have been more 
likely to form lasting habits. Post- 
mortem questionnaire evaluations 
might not include such testimonies as 
“Man, I was shook—I was clob- 
bered!”® but there might still be 
learning. 


The cost of the Vassar Institute 
according to the Center’s report on 
it was $9,884.45, or $353.02 per stu- 
dent, of which $55.66 reasonably al- 
locable to instructional costs is a 
gratifyingly high proportion for a 
residential institute; but the total cost 
does not include travel costs from all 
parts of the country nor two weeks 
pay for each participant. Moreover, 
the financial report also observes that 


“There is no doubt, however, that the 
Center’s actual expenditure was much 
greater than the financial statements re- 
veal. The Institute was only charged for 
out-of-pocket expenses. No charge was 
made for the considerable amount of 
Center staff time that was devoted to 
the project, particularly wer 3 the plan- 
ning phase: several staff conferences on 
the Institute were held; and the project 
was discussed with a number of edu- 
cators with whom the Center was in 
contact. No charge was made to the 
Institute for the time of the Center 
clerical staff (and no charge, either, for 
the time spent by NSA personnel who 
assisted with clerical and other duties. 
This would properly be a charge to the 
Institute . . .) The charges for faculty 
are also understated . . . Except for these 
understatements and underallocation of 
charges, total costs do represent fairly 
the cost of the Instirute.”2° 

_ Let us keep our estimate modest, 
ignoring travel costs and participants’ 
salaries (surely major items) but 
making a guess at the other hidden 
and understated costs. Even with 
these concessiohs, the real cost per 
student must have been at. least 
$400.00. ‘Taking the rather high 
tuition charge of two dollars an hour 
of instruction, this would buy 200 
hours—a hundred two-hour weekly 
séssions, attendance’ once, a week 
through three academic years. There 
is no way of knowing whether three 
years of weekly classes would have 
resulted in more learning, but any 
evening college dean would like the 
Opportunity to try with comparable 
subsidy. 

Of course they could not be the 
same clients, for the Vassar Institute 
for Women in Business was restrict- 
ed to members of the National Sec- 
retaries Association who are also Cer- 
tified Professional Secretaries, and 
they were brought together from all 
parts of the country. Possibly there 
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would be no clients at all in a three 
year course designed by a local in- 
stitution for local women in business. 
Two weeks additional vacation with 
pay (and expenses), the Vassar cam- 
pus and the Vassar name, the excite- 
ment of taking part in a “pilot pro- 
gram” or an “experiment,” by special 
invitation sent only to an exclusive 
group, are recruiting attractions not 
to be discounted. A commitment to 
devote an evening a week for three 
academic years, at the end of the 
day’s work, on one’s own time, would 
not be made so lightly even if the 
fees were underwritten. 


But if the advantage of a residential 
institute lies in its salability, in the 
willingness of Americans to put up 
with a touch of culture for the sake 
of a vacation in the Catskills, let us 
make the defence on merchandising, 
not on educational principles. The 
way to defend what I still prefer to 
call non- -residential, away-from-home 
education, the way to defend it on 
educational grounds, is to prove that 
there is more learning accomplished 
than in comparable programs of 
home-town education. There are 
two comparisons to be made: one of 
the learning achieved in the same in- 
structional time and the other of the 
learning achieved for the same cost. 


To make these comparisons, | 
should like to see two simple, con- 
ventional educational “experiments” 
tried. In one I should like to see a 
comparison of the learning achieved 
by comparable groups of people 
spending the same amount of time in 
“residential” and “non-residential” 
educational programs. That is to say, 
if a residential institute includes four 


hours of “presentation” and four 
hours of scheduled “discussion,” I 
should like to see another group spend 
the same number of hours together 
(over a period of weeks) for instruc- 
tion and discussion. If a residential 
institute includes twenty-four hours 
of presentation and scheduled discus- 
sion, the “control group” should 
spend twenty-four hours. The two 
groups should be concerned with 
study of the same subject, problem, 
or issue with the same defined educa- 
tional goal. Their learning should be 
measured by the best “instruments” 
that those responsible for the pro- 
gram can agree on, and these should 
be agreed on in advance, so that ac- 
ceptance of the measuring device will 
mot depend upon the results. I should 


like also to see the achievement meas- 


ured again after a lapse of time—say 
six months—but I should not insist on 
this as an essential part of the ex- 
periment. My hunch is that however 
good the instrument there will be as 
usual in such educational experiments 
“no statistically significant differ- 
ence,” but I have made a small per- 
sonal bet that “spaced learning” will 
have the edge, primarily to needle 
an advocate of country week-ends 
into making the test. Even though 
the result is what I anticipate—no sta- 
tistically significant difference—we 


#*shall be hard put to it to justify the 


additional cost of residential insti- 
tutes on educational grounds. 


But this is only one experiment, or 
only half the experiment, that I pro- 
pose. The other half is much more 
likely to be meaningful. In it I should 
like to see compared the learning 


achieved per dollar cost. To make 


| 
| 

| 
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this comparison I should like one 
group in a residential institute costing 
a hundred or two hundred dollars 
per person compared in the same way 
with a comparable group studying 
the same thing to the same end in 
the best and longest course that a 
good university can provide for the 
same money. A cost accountant 
should take part in planning this ex- 
periment so that no one with my pre- 
conceptions can cheat by including 
the cost of transportation to and from 
the residential institute and ignoring 
the cost of transportation to and 
from the campus for periodic class 
meetings, as I did in the early para- 
graphs of this paper. Except that we 
live in an empirical age, the test is 
hardly necessary. Is there real ques- 
tion that a hundred dollars worth of 
tuition fees will buy more learning 
than a hundred dollars worth of hotel 
bills? 

Moreover, home-town education 
will be truly residential education, 
for most of the learning will take 
place in the residences where people 
live. It will not give the impression 
that one must go away from home 


to learn. Books will enter homes and 
be read there. Especially if recruit- 
ment is by couples, the things studied 
will become the subject of conver- 
sation over a period of weeks or 
months, at the dinner table, in the 
evening, at odd moments in the lives 
of the participants. Intellectual 

terests and activities will be, for an 
extended period of time, a common- 
place part of daily life rather than 
a special activity ‘for which special 
provision must be made and a special 
occasion invented. We may discover 
from such a test that education is a 
better place to live than to visit. 


“A person is something that it takes 
time to make; there is on everyone an in- 
visible sign, ‘Work in progress’; and the 
considered effort to get on with the 
work is education.” 


It is a do-it-yourself activity, and 
the home w orkshop i is the best place 
to undertake it. Nothing can be more 
misleading than the implicit affirma- 
tion that one must “get away from 
it all” to think or to learn, that learn- 
ing is essentially a non-residential ac- 
tivity. Really, there is no place like 
home. 
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PROFESSIONAL LITERATURE 


(Review Editor, COOLIE VERNER, Florida State University) 


FINANCING HIGHER EDUCATION. 


The McGraw-Hill Book Company. 
50th Anniversary Study of the Eco- 
nomics of Higher Education in the 
United States. 


On the hypothesis that higher edu- 
cation in the United States “has en- 
tered an era of unprecedented growth 
and change fraught with exceedingly 
complex problems and unparalleled 
opportunities,” the several authors of 
this study of the economic manage- 
ment of American colleges and uni- 
versities have raised a series of ques- 
tions which will have to be answered 
if the system of higher education is 
not to fall into a morass of confusion 
and financial bedevilment. The au- 
thors call upon the nation to examine 
the traditional assumptions upon 
which financing universities are 
based and to examine and test out 
new and revolutionary ideas for meet- 
ing the higher education needs of our 
times. 


In the process of presenting the 
broad issues facing the administration 
of higher education the authors re- 
veal more amazing facts and figures 
which the reader will do well to 
ponder. For example, in the decade 
following 1960, enrolment is expected 
to rise by about 90 per cent. Average 
cost per student is expected to rise 
from $1,070 in 1957-58 to $1,520 in 
1969-70. To meet this :increased cost 
there is likely to be a shift to low- 
cost institutions, such as junior col- 
leges, and other means of meeting the 


needs of the nation for higher edu- 
cation. It is pointed out that the edu- 
cation of the nineteenth century— 
elementary, high school, college and 
university — has become inadequate 
by itself, to deal with the modern 
technological world, while the older 
forms will be retained, and probably 
vastly improved, some of the newer 
approaches now emerging will have to 
be integrated into a total educational 
program in order to deal adequately 
with the world into which we are 
now rapidly moving. 


In addition, then, to the “regular” 
system of education we now possess 
there will be three newer organiza- 
tional forms to take up where, in ef- 
fect, the existing one becomes inade- 
quate. The first is the elaborate pro- 
gram dealing with research, develop- 
ment, training and education in busi- 
ness and industry, which is presently 
spending seven to eight billion dollars 
annually, and employing some 400,000 
people (engineers and technicians) at 
least in part, for this purpose. Many 
large businesses and industrial con- 
cerns are devoting huge sums of 
money to get their technical person- 
nel to continue their education, not 
only at the level of general education 
but at the scientific, engineering and 
management levels as well. 


A second system of education in- 
volves a tremendous number of or- 
ganizations carrying on some type of 
educational program. Churches, labor 
organizations, Leagues of Women 
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Voters, university women’s clubs, and 
even such organizations as the Ameri- 
can Chemical Society are a major 
factor in the total educational pro- 
gram of the United States, and they 
indicate that education, for a large 
number of people, must continue 
through life. In this group also, a 
large number of volunteer organiza- 
tions having strong bias towards those 
aspects of life not related directly to 
making a living, have educational pro- 
grams of far greater significance than 
many liberal arts colleges possess. 


Still another system in the process 
of rapid evolution is the elaborate pro- 
cedure that has been developed by in- 
dividuals and small groups to go on 
with their own education after they 
leave the formal system which for 
one reason or another has failed to 
meet their needs. Night schools, corre- 
spondence courses, adult education 
institutes, short courses, and individual 
reading account for the continuing 
education of untold thousands. In 
addition to this system, the program 
of education carried on by the various 
military organizations through regu- 
lar and reserve training must account 
for a tremendous amount of continued 
education and must be considered as 
a significant part of the total educa- 
tional program of the nation. 


The entire study will repay the 
reader handsomely in terms of know- 
ledge of facts regarding the economics 
of higher education and insights into 
the tremendous problems facing 
American higher education in general. 
For, the student of adult education 
the chapter by Dr. Harold Clark will 
be most rewarding in revealing the 
necessity for seeing the continuing 
education program in its proper per- 


spective in relation to the more tradi- 
tionally formal organizations presently 
extant. 

Harry L. 

University of British Columbia 


TECHNIQUES OF MAGNETIC RECORD- 
ING. By Joel Tall. Foreword by Ed- 
ward R. Murrow. The Macmillan Co. 
New York: 1958. pp. xvii + 472. 


Educators trying to keep up with 
modern technology know well how 
disappointing—not to say infuriating— 
some of the books and pamphlets can 
be: lost in a morass of technical ver- 
biage, crippled by crude or ungram- 
matical English, too immersed in the 
purely mechanical aspects of the sub- 
ject to have any vision or understand- 
ing of the human purposes of educa- 
tion or art. The spate of “hi-fi” and 
“stereo” articles weltering in gadgetry 
and almost blind to the nature of 
music is the most recent chapter in 
the story. 

It is a pleasure to report that this 
book deserves none of these criticisms. 
It is a genuine encyclopedia, crammed 
with information on “what is avail- 
able” and “how to use it,” on every 
known use of the tape-recorder. It 
is written from the long experience 
which Mr. Tall has had with talks, 
music, movies and scientific recording, 
from the crystal sets of the 1920’s to 
recent work with CBS and New York 
University. It explains in simple lan- 
guage practical details as well as the 
necessary theory, and it can be recom- 
mended unreservedly to all educators, 
teachers, musicians, or plain amateurs 
who want the tape-recorder as a 
means to an end, not as an end in 
itself. 

The operational information in- 
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cludes the mechanisms of recording, 
erasing, splicing, editing, and main- 
tenance. Special-use chapters include 
radio, movies, television, computer re- 
cording, and telephonic communica- 
tions. There is an interesting chapter 
on medical uses, and another on legal 
uses (and—be it noted—their limita- 
tions). Mr. Tall’s efforts to be com- 
prehensive led him to secure a chapter 
on the recording of bird songs, etc., 
which is contributed by Professor P. 
P. Kellogg. The chapter on recordings 
for teaching purposes will be of par- 
ticular interest. While it refers most- 
ly to elementary and high school illus- 
trations, their adaptations to adult edu- 
cation will be immediately apparent. 
There is, of course, no discussion of 
educational theory—no_ experienced 
educator would assume that machines 
can replace the man!—nevertheless the 
range of learning experience that can 
now be opened up bears comparison 
with the revolution wrought by the 
film and other visual media. 
There are ample illustrations, a 
y of technical terms and a 
double bibliography, and a 
index. 
Lronarp MarsH 
University of British Columbia 


glossary 
good 


COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION 1959. 
Papers Presented at the 86th Annual 
Forum of the National Conference on 
Social Welfare. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1959. 

This collection of papers relating to 
community organization will be of 
interest to many in adult education. 
The papers cover a variety of topics 
including: financing health programs, 
community organization and_ inter- 
group relations, housing, juvenile de- 
linquency, and the mentally retarded. 


In some instances the various papers 
provide good case study illustrations 
of the community organization pro- 
cess. In other instances they provide 
useful reviews of current research, 
such as the brief final paper that dis- 
cusses the topic of why people volun- 
teer. In reading these papers it is well 
to bear in mind that the concept of 
community organization as used by 
the social work profession is some- 
what different from the term as we 
know it in adult education; nonethe- 
less, there is much from these papers 
that will prove useful in fields other 
than those with a social work orien- 
tation. 


CONTINUING EDUCATION, AN 
EVOLVING FORM OF ADULT EDUCA- 
TION. By the W. K. Kellogg Foun- 
dation, 60 pgs. 

Emory W. Morris, president and 
general director of the W. K. Kellogg 
Foundation introduces this carefully 
illustrated and descriptive publication 
by pointing out that continuing edu- 
cation seems the only hope for an 
affirmative answer to the question, 
“Will professional knowledge and in- 
dustrial skills, cultural understanding 
and social purpose, keep pace with the 
onrushing tempo set by automation 
and the rocket age?” 

The book then describes this new 
pattern for adult learning and the pro- 
grams in continuing education which 
have been assisted by the W. K. Kel- 
logg Foundation at Michigan State 
University, the University of Georgia 
and the projected programs at the 
Universities of Chicago, Nebraska and 
Oklahoma. Cyril O. Houle stated 
the message inherent in university pro- 
grams of continuing education and 
summed up in this publication by say- 
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ing, “A sound program of education 
is not a piece of carpentry to be put 
together in a few days; it is like a 
tree which must be allowed to grow 
and mature—the simple but powerful 
ideal of life-long learning for all men.” 


THE SUBURBAN COMMUNITY. By 
William M. Dobriner, Editor. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 210 Madi- 
son Ave., New York 16, N. Y., 1958. 
416 pp. $6.50. 

The Suburban Community is a 
compilation of twenty-five articles, 
some reporting research and others 
giving an exposition of ideas, from 
twenty-one individual authors or 
groups of authors. Ten of the state- 
ments were prepared for this book, 
and the rest garnered from their more 
ephemeral form in widely scattered 
periodicals or unavailable works. The 
articles range from a very brief sta- 
tistical statement entitled “Urbanism 
and Méetropolitanism” by Bogue 
through pieces concerned’ with 
growth, sociology, social organization, 
life styles, problems, and perspectives 
of suburbs to Reisman’s lament called 
“The Suburban Sadness.” 

The work suffers, as do all such 
compilations, a lack of unifying con- 
cepts and a logically tight organiza- 
tion. This, of course, prevents it from 
being a significant work on suburbs 
as such where a definitive work is so 
badly needed. This work might be 
considered a step in that direction, 
as the jacket says: “A sourcebook of 
the (should be some) sociological 
patterns that shape the lives of forty 
million Americans.” It contains never- 
theless, much interesting and impor- 
tant material such as the description 
of the conditions and problems of 
suburban government (Wood), how 
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social stratification develops in a com- 
munity planned to be without social 
and economic differentiation (Form), 
the story of the development and the 
problems of Levittown (Wattel), or 
the problems of planning in the sub- 
urbs (Fagin), all of which have many 
implications. Perhaps the greatest 
value of the book, however, is the 
great number of works which are in- 
dicated in the references after being 
introduced helpfully in the text. The 
leads to the study of many aspects of 
the suburbs can be located here. 

This could prove a helpful book to 
adult educators and to the community 
workers whose responsibilities fall in 
the suburbs—that increasingly im- 
portant part of America, to help them 
gain a greater understanding of the 
peculiarities of the environments in 
which they work. 

Wirsur C. HALLENBECK 
Professor Emeritus of Education 
Teachers College 

Columbia University 


EDUCATING THE GIFTED. Edited by 
Joseph L. French. New York: Henry 
Holt and Co., 1959. 543 pp. $7.50. 

Over the past decade, there has 
been increasing concern in North 
America about the adequacy of the 
education given in our schools for 
gifted children. What sort of school 
organization is desirable, what teach- 
ing methods and approaches are most 
appropriate to help these children 
realize their capacities and to fit them 
for their likely future roles as pro- 
fessional, technological and _ political 
leaders in our society? These and 
allied questions form the major cur- 
rent topic of a controversy which has 
spread far beyond the school and the 
professional educator. 
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Dr. French’s book makes a most 
valuable contribution to a thorough 
understanding of the position. It com- 
prises a series of articles drawn main- 
ly from professional journals. As is 
almost inevitable in a book drawn 
from the work of a number of writ- 
ers, the presentation is a little dis- 
jointed, and there is some overlapping 
in content of the various articles; 
however, Dr. French’s careful selec- 
tion and arrangement have reduced 
this to a minimum. 

This is a first-rate book which is 
strongly recommended to the teacher 
at all levels, to the educational admin- 
istrators, to parents, and to all who are 
in any way concerned to obtain a bet- 
ter understanding of the gifted child 
and the contribution he can make to 
progress in our society. 

J. A. RICHARDSON 
University of British Columbia 


JOHN DEWEY: DICTIONARY OF EDU- 
CATION. Edited by Ralph B. Winn. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 
1959, 150 pp. $3.75. 

This is not the topical reference 
to Dewey’s w ritings its title might 
lead one to believe. Rather it is an 
alphabetical (random) sampling 
the themes from some thirty of 
Dewey’s better known titles. The 
inner consistency of all that Dewey 
wrote, whatever the topic, is not lost 
in the drastic foreshortening and al- 
phabetical dissection of his texts re- 
quired by this dictionary format. In- 
deed, the concentration of meaning, 
which justifies the choice of the vari- 
ous selections used, gives to this book 
a hold on the reader’s attention which 
Dewey’s more lengthy and carefully 
circumscribed statements sometimes 
lack. This then is a Dewey reader 


for the layman-philosopher. It could 
easily have been the valuable refer- 
ence tool its title suggests had the 
editor and/or the publishing house 
shown the professional craftsmanship, 
scholarship or common courtesy to 
indicate the page, edition and publi- 
cation date, as well as the titles of the 
texts, from which quotes were taken. 

K. F. ARGUE 

University of British Columbia 


IMPROVING ADULT EDUCATION IN 
OHIO PUBLIC SCHOOLS. By Andrew 
Hendrickson, Division of Adult Edu- 
cation, Bureau of Educational Re- 
search and Service, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus 10, Ohio. Autumn, 
1958. 34 pp. $1.00. 

This bulletin presents an overview 
of adult education in the state of 
Ohio. The material is organized into 
three easily distinguished sections. 
Part one deals with the status of adult 
education programs in Ohio schools; 
part two presents the legal status of 
adult education in Ohio and suggests 
certain principles of organizational 
and operational procedures of adult 
education; and part three points up 
the fact that the needs and challenges 
of adult education in Ohio today 
demand consultant and supervisory 
services and leadership at the state 
level as well as expanded services at 
the local level, if adult education is 
to take its rightful place along with | 
elementary, secondary, and other 
forms of education in the Ohio pub- 
lic school system. 

FRANK COMMANDER 

Area Supervisor of General 
Adult Education 

Florida State Department of 
Education 
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CURRICULUM CONSULTANT AT 
WORK. By Marcella R. Lawler. N. Y.: 
Teachers College, 1958. 212 pp. $3.75. 
Marcella R. Lawler in discussing 
the factors affecting the success of 
“Curriculum Consultants at Work” 
points up four categories of prob- 
lems which must be dealt with in all 
similar situations: the need to define 
the problem, the need to establish a 
favorable group climate, the need to 
clarify the w ays of work of the con- 
sultant, and the need to explain the 
role of central office personnel. 
Lawler provides an extensive and 
detailed analysis which will appear 
unduly repetitive to those already 
possessed of an insight into the roles 
which human relations, attitudes, and 
imagination play in the total pro- 
cess of curriculum revision. For those 
not possessed of these insights, the 
volume may serve as a guide to ex- 
perience—and an admonition. 
JosepH Katz 
University of British Columbia 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY AND 
CHILDREN. .K. Lovell. New York: 
Philosophical Library. 272 pp. $6.00. 
Dr. Lovell’s book is reasonably 
comprehensive and up-to-date, and it 
is clearly and succinctly written. It 
is a textbook in the~best sense of the 
term only, since it contains insuffici- 
ent information in itself, but it is an 
excellent outline which indicates to 
students the main areas for study. 
It has one noteworthy defect in that 
it ignores almost entirely that aspect 
of mental life which is so important 
in most fields of human endeavor, the 
imaginative and creative. 
I. PARKER 
University of British Columbia 


THE PROVISION OF POPULAR READ- 
ING MATERIALS. Edited by Charles 
Granston Richards. Monographs on 
Fundamental Education XIl. 
UNESCO, 1959. 298 pp. $3.00. 
With this monograph UNESCO 
continues its useful series related to 
literacy. This particular number is 
concerned with programs and pro- 
cedures involved in the production 
of materials. 
cerned with detailed descriptions of 
various programs for the production 
of materials in four settings: India, 
Pakistan, Ceylon and in the United 
Kingdom. These range from materials 
for new literates to the paper-back 


The first section is con- 


book. 

A second part is concerned with the 
organization and administration of a 
literacy bureau giving detailed infor- 
mation, such as costs. The third sec- 
tion describes two different types of 
literature-producing organizations in 
3urma and Latin America. 

The final section presents technical 
papers which will be of greatest in- 
terest and practical use to adult edu- 
cators here. One chapter summarizes 
research on communication through 
printed materials dealing with such 
matters as readability (although a bet- 
ter summary of this specific area is 
contained in the AEA’s Overvie 
vocabulary, technical terms, sty to 
ty pography, color and similar matters. 
Another chapter deals with factors 
influencing the effectiveness of fund- 
amental education reading materials, 
which is particularly useful here. 
Other papers are concerned with 
measuring the effectiveness of illus- 
trations and an analysis of word 
counts. A final chapter contains an 
identification of many areas of needed 
research. 


oul 
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ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY OF MA- 
TERIALS FOR TEACHERS OF AMERI- 
CANIZATION AND LITERACY CLASSES. 
Division of Adult Education, Bureau 
of Educational Research and Service, 
Ohio State University, Columbus 10, 
Obio, 1958. 12 pp. $.25. 

This is a well-prepared list of in- 
structional materials and references 
that should prove useful to teachers 
and classes of native and foreign-born 
adults participating in beginning, in- 
termediate and advanced literacy ed- 
ucation programs. 

The materials are organized and 
presented in two sections: Section A, 
Materials for Classes; and Section B, 
Helps for Teachers. 

This booklet should be helpful to 
teachers, administrators super- 
visors interested in building new pro- 


grams and strengthening existing pro- 
grams of fundamental education for 
adults. 


FRANK COMMANDER 

Area Supervisor of G eral 
Adult Education 

Florida State Department of 
Education 


SMALL-GROUP DISCUSSION IN ORIEN- 
TATION AND TEACHING. By Randall 
W. Hoffmann and Robert Pluchik. 
New York: G. P. Putman’s Sons. 1959. 
168 pp. $4.00. 

This book was not written for 
adult educationists. Indeed, it is di- 
rected to teachers of every kind but 
them. It primary objective is to reach 
those who have responsibility for 
some phase of orientation for students 
entering academic life. But it also 
deals with a method of learning in 
the small group that has application 
in many situations and settings. 


The authors waste little time; their 
approach is exceedingly direct. “Very 
few students,” they say, “come to 
college with complete willingness to 
make the most out of their potential 
as a thinking and acting human be- 
ing, just as very few persons in any 
walk of life actually use their re- 
sources to the limit. Orientation is a 
process designed to overcome this 
reluctance to give one’s all, designed 
to break down the barriers that stand 
between the opportunity that college 
offers and the ability of the student 
to make the most of this opportun- 
ity. 

The authors’ report on the failure 
of some traditional methods, and they 
write in detail about the job of the 
group leader—atmosphere and climate 
as well as content of techniques. A 
faculty training program is described 
as well as the place of individual 
counseling in the orientation process. 
They also discuss some implications 
of their program for other teaching 
situations. 

The book provides a good many 
work samples, actual case studies, and 
a list of additional resources. 

J. R. Kipp 
C.A.A.E. 


THE STUDY OF MAN. By Michael 
Polanyi. London: Routledge and 
Kegan Paul Ltd., 1959. 102 pp. $1.00. 

This little book will take longer to 
read than one three times its size if the 
reader thinks about the ideas pre- 
sented. In essence it presents a theory 
of knowledge that has serious and di- 
rect implications for adult education. 
Polanyi discusses the nature of human 
knowledge and proposes that it is of 
two kinds: “what is usually described 


| 
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as knowledge, as set out in written 
words . ” is one form; the other 
is the “unformulated knowledge, such 
as we have of something we are in the 
act of doing . . . ” This second kind 
of knowledge he calls tacit knowledge 
and he insists that it is the “dominant 
principle of all knowledge.” Every 
person acquires explicit knowledge but 
in so doing—in the process of acquir- 
ing it—he also produces new know- 
ledge or understanding. “Words can 
convey information...” but they 
cannot “be said to communicate an 
understanding of themselves.” Thus, 
“only by virtue of this act of compre- 
hension, of this tacit contribution of 
his own, can the receiving person be 
said to acquire knowledge.” Such a 
theory raises pointed questions about 
educational activities for adults, such 
as whether we are really accomplish- 
ing learning as we like to think; or 
whether something in the way we 
present information might not influ- 
ence the tacit contribution of the 
learner. If you have time to think, you 
might enjoy this brief volume. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF ABRAHAM LIN- 
COLN. By William E. Baringer. The 
Falcon’s Wing Press, Indian Hills, 
Colorado: 1959. $3.50. 


One method of teaching history is 
to substitute for some of the second- 
hand material of a textbook a collec- 
tion of reprints of original docu- 
ments. In the hands of a competent 
teacher the documents can help stu- 
dents to reconstruct imaginatively a 
picture of a previous age and of its 
representative men and women. 


By studying documents (in con- 
junction with other materials) a stu- 


dent may become at his level an his- 
torian or biographer. Like them he 
can learn to gather and select his in- 
formation and to organize, interpret 
and present his findings in oral or 
written form. Instead of reading 
about history, he reads the stuff of 
history—letters, speeches, log books, 
newspapers. He meets his history un- 
adulterated. 


Professor Baringer’s 186 page se- 
lection of Lincoln’s writings (from 
the 8 volume Basler-Pratt-Dunlop 
collection) seems to me to be just 
the right sort of book to help adult 
students. A close study of the docu- 
ments could help them to see the 
man, Lincoln. Professor Baringer lets 
Lincoln speak for himself. Of course 
this encourages the reader to think 
for himself and to find the philosoph- 
ical position from which Lincoln op- 
erated. 


I have only one complaint—the in- 
troduction by the editor, C. A. Muses, 
is too long, and furthermore he need- 
lessly pounds the drum of American 
manifest destiny. This takes the form 
of presenting the U.S.A. and the 
U.S.S.R., in the persons of Lincoln 
and Lenin, as the ultimate contend- 
ing champions of the last great bat- 
tle, etc. 


“Over the world,” states editor 
Muses, “and emanating from the roots 
of Democratic Republic of U.S.A. 
(sic), is stretched the giant, protec- 
tive shadow of Lincoln . 


A bit purple, this passage? I sus- 
pect that a man like Lincoln would 
squirm at such an image. 


F. C. Harpwick 
University of British Columbia 
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THE LITERATURE OF LIBERAL ADULT 
EDUCATION 1945-1957. Compiled by 
]. D. Mezirow and Dorothea Berry. 
N.Y.: The Scarecrow Press, Inc. 
1960. 308 pp. $7.50. 


The compilers and the Center for 
the Study of Liberal Education for 
Adults, who sponsored this volume, 
have made an outstanding contribu- 
tion to the growing body of literature 
related to the education of adults. 
This volume presents a collection of 
annotated references to published 
works dealing with the liberal arts 
in adult education. It is fascinating 
reading and one of those rare bibli- 
ographies that can be read as an il- 
lustration of the breadth, depth, scope, 
diversity and yet basic unanimity that 
characterizes this field. 

Don’t complain at the outset be- 
cause it is limited to liberal adult edu- 
cation from 1945 to 1957 for every 
project of this sort must have limita- 
tions and these are as valid as any 
others. In their introduction the com- 
pilers carefully and clearly state their 
criteria for selecting the items in- 
cluded, so if your favorite author or 
title is not mentioned it is because 
it falls outside the limits imposed by 
the criteria. Even so, this is an im- 
pressive collection. It demonstrates 
the intense interest of many people 
in adult education, and it illustrates 
the many ways of looking at the field. 
In addition, from the identification 
of the source of the works listed one 
can readily recognize those journals 
and other publications which recog- 
nize the importance of this field. 


The Seif is organized into five 


major classes: 1. Direction Finding: 
Philosophy and with 


those general works that talk about 
the role and purpose of adult educa- 
tion; 2. Research and Bibliography 
which reports articles dealing with 
reviews of research, adult learning, 
student needs and interests, student 
characteristics, and similar topics as 
well as a fair listing of bibliographic 
tools for those who desire to delve 
further into the field; 3. The Roles 
of Universities and Colleges, which 
is divided into sections dealing with 
the United States, Canada, and Great 
Britain, +. The Roles of Other Agen- 
cies, such as public schools, libraries, 
etc., where articles are listed but not 
annotated; and 5. Courses and Cur- 
ricula, which also lacks annotations. 


Certain sections of this volume are 
more valuable than others as one 
could expect, but this in no way de- 
tracts from the essential utility of the 
whole. No professional field can be- 
gin to develop professionally until it 
recognizes its own status and begins 
to utilize its own work. Through 
tools of this sort the probabilities of 
the utilization of the literature are 
enhanced immeasurably. The field 
and the profession owe a debt of 
gratitude to the compilers and to the 
CSLEA for preparing this significant 
tool. Now that a start has been made, 
can’t other areas of the field go and 
do likewise? 

CooLiE VERNER 


INDIVIDUALIZING YOUR READING 
PROGRAM. By Jeanette Veatch. New 
Fork: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1959. 242 
pp. $4.50. 

To teachers interested in making 


maximum provision for individual 
differences among elementary school 
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children, this book will prove inter- 
esting and stimulating. The author 
challenges the time-honored system 
of teaching reading through the use 
of basal readers and ability grouping, 
and suggests, instead, a system based 
on self selection in which each child 
proceeds at his own rate and at his 
own level of interest. 

Part one deals specifically with 
two questions: Why individualize 
reading? and How do we start? In 
seeking to answer them, Dr. Veatch 
presents cogent arguments in defense 
of the philosophy basic to the indi- 
vidualized program and provides 
clear instructions for setting the pro- 
gram up. She makes sensible sugges- 
tions, too, for equipping the class- 
room with the wide variety of books 
needed and instructs teachers in the 
more demanding role they will have 
to play if they decide to implement 
the program. Nowhere is it claimed 
that the program is a panacea or a 
sinecure. Rather, the author stresses 
the demands made on the pupil and 
the teacher but argues that the in- 
crease of interest and competency 
justifies them. 


Part two consists of eighteen ar- 
ticles written by educators who, have 
had experience with individualized 
programs of reading instruction. 
These articles will prove interesting 
to all teachers of reading and par- 
ticularly helpful to those contemplat- 
ing or using the self selection method. 

A ten page appendix contains sam- 
ples of records, book lists, and addi- 
tional references related to individual- 
ized reading. 


Joun McGecHaren 
University of British Columbia 
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An Overview of 
Adult Education Research 


by 


EDMUND deS. BRUNNER, DAVID E. WILDER, 
CORINNE KIRCHNER and JOHN S. NEWBERRY, JR. 


The first comprehensive survey and analysis of research to date 
in the field of adult education. A study carried out by the Bureau of 
Applied Social Research, Columbia University, under a grant from 
the Fund for Adult Education. 


The growth of adult education as a teaching discipline has been 
inhibited by the simple lack of anything unique to teach—or the lack 
of perception of such knowledge, at any rate. History it has, but 
inseparable, without violence, from that of the institutions and asso- 
ciations that sponsor it. Methods it has, but not a monopoly on them. 
At every edge it shades off into social work, social science, therapy, 
or the common world of intellect. To become a discipline it must 
have focus; to become a science it must generate research. 


In this light, the publication of An Overview of Adult Education 
Research is probably the most important event in the history of adult 
education since the founding of the first national association in its be- 
half, more than thirty years ago. For some time at least, this book will 
be the hub of the wheel on which our teaching of adult education will 
revolve, although each teacher may choose different spokes to relate 
it to the rim. 


$4.00 
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